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(** DOLLY, IF IT WASN'T FOR THE HOME TROUBLES WOULD YOU, COULD YOU, CARE FOR ua?” arp GEOFF. j 


THIRTEEN TO THE DOZEN. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


OHAPTER I. 


Many things are reckoned by complaisant 
tradespeople “thirteen to the dozen ''—new- 
laid eggs, some kinds of fruit, almost every 
variety of tartlet, and, in fact, the greater 
part of the smaller general purchases of life— 
and asa rule those who become of 
the one extra think they have made rather 
good bargain; bat Mr. Horace Trascot was 
very far from being gratified when the Provi- 
dence which had decreed he should have a 
dozen children, bountifally followed the 
éxample of the baker, the greengrecer, 
and the purveyor of new.laid eggs: in 
& word, when the last addition to his 
n cams in the form of twins, and he 
found self at forty the father of thirteen 
children, of whom the eldest was only sever- 





Not only was it an enormous family for a 
poor man—Mr. Truecot was poor and proud, 
abont the moat trying of combinations—but it 
Was an exasperating one. 

Tae four boys all had a gap of five years 
between them, and each boy, Mrs. Trascot 
had fondly hoped, would be she last baby, for 
the rale of her nursery had been two girls and 
& boy, a pause of three years, two girla and a 
boy, and so on till the fourth boy had broken 
throogh all precedent by arriving accom- 
panied by a twin sister. 

“ Toey will all starve,” said Horace Trus- 
cot, hopefally, as he looked at the two little 
red faces. ‘' Thirteen children, and not one 
of them able to earn their own living! I shall 
be rained! 

Bat fate was mercifal to him—the twins 
were the last babies; and by the time they 
were seven years old the eldest son, Diok, had 
got an appointment in India and gone to it, 
while the second, Rex, was a janior clerk in a 
London bank, 

Is was ac well someone did something, for 
Horace Teuscot had qaite given up all 
attempts at earning money. A terrible attack 





of rheumatic fever had left him almost 
crippled, and he forthwith decided hia family 
must do the beet they could to live on 
hia younger son's portion, which brought in 
two handred a. year. 

Mes. Truecot believed in her husband 
implicitly, and would have sacrificed the 
whole family ta his slightest whim. Instead 
of persuading him to exert himseif she gave 
way to all his invalid habits, 

Waiting on him took up most of her time, 
and e«0 the reing of domestic government 
slipped from her nerveless fingers to be 
grasped by those of her energetic eldest 
daughter, 

Kisty was twenty-fonr, but she was a great 
deal more like a mosher to ber twelve janiors 
than poor, faded Mrs. Truscot. 

The one servant deferred to Kitty in all 
things. She kept she family puree, and doled 
out its contents with miserly care; bat the 
struggle had left its mark on her, there were 
linea about her face which did not belong to 
her years, and she had a way of puckering up 
her brows which Dick always said made her 
look like an old woman, 
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Dick-wag Kitty's special brother, but hewas 
thousamds,of miles away mow, and life had 
seemed’ little harderto the-eldér_sistes: since 
he esiled for India. 

After that the dear, shabby old: red-brick 
house, crammed fall, ag it was, of children, had 
always something wanting to Dame Darden, 
& pet name bestowed on Kitty years before by 
her father, and which, with the tenacity of 
pet names, had stuck to her ever since. 

The Dame—to use her moat familiar title— 
waa not pretty. She bad no time for the 
little vanities with which Lettice and Myrtle 
made the most of their good looks, She was 
far too busy to study fashion plates or try 
different styles of hair-dressing till she: found 
one to suit her, 

Dame Darden had lovely hair, rich, warm, 
nut- brown, and such masses.of it) that it fell 
round her like a veil, and she. conid sit on it 
easily; but no one wonli have guessed ita 
abundance from the,tight plaite im which she 
contrived to sorew. it; just:as no one: could 
have suspected herof alovedor bright colours, 
and divined thatshe always wore dark brown 
and navy: blue: only beoause: these time-hon- 
cured shadeg withstood the ravages of sun 
and rain. 

‘‘ What's the matter, Dame Darden?” 
asked her second sister, Dolly; as the Dame 
oams into the little, room they shared, with an 
unusually troubled face. ‘' You look a cup too 
low.” 

Dolly waa. sitting at a little table in the 
window hard at work, writing as fast as her: 
pen could.go, 

Mr. Truscot’s seoond daughter hoped/come 
day to befamous as an authoress. Several of 
her stories had, already been bought and 
published, 

The fame might come in the~far’ distant: 
future, or might cogly refuse to be wooed, 
but the fact remaiaed that Dolly earned: 
almost as much as her father’s wholeincome: 
every year, and that, being- the sent of 
generosity, she pomred her treasure into. Dame 
Darden’s lap to-use for the family benefit. 

It was not quite fair—even Kitty thought 
so—Mr. and Mra, Truseot looked on. all 
Dolly's earnings ag: their right. The invalid 
insisted on various small lexuries and when his 
daughter begam to contribute to the.income, 
his wife calmly suggested keeping back #. 
certain sum for his “little comforts.” 

Dolly worked tremendously hard; Dame 
Durden never wasted a penny entrusted to 
ber, and yet every month that came the two 
girls found it increasingly difficult to roll the 
family coach up the bill. 

‘It'a a shame to disturb you,’’ said Dame 
Darden, wearily, ‘but papa and mamma are 
actually going away to the seaside,” 

The pen dropped from Dolly's hand in 
amazement, 

‘‘ The seaside in August, when everything is 
at ita dearest! Dame, where on earth will 
they get the money? They can’t get oredit 
for rsilway ticketa and lodgings.” 

‘'Oh, the dividends were paid yesterday, 
and I suppose it will come.ont of that,” 

The girls looked at each other aghast. 
When, some five years before, Mrs. Truscott 
had resigned the housekeeping to Kitty, she 
had resigned the purse too, One eighth of 
his income the valetudinarian kept back—and 
twenty-five pounds was a good share of two 
hundred—but all the rest she had had to 
count.on, 

When Dolly began to earn, there had 
dawned quitea bright time for Dame Darden's 
finances; she had even hoped in time to be 
able to efford a morning governess for the 
girle. Then, little by little, Mr. Trusoot 
required more indulgences, and now it really 
seemed that he meant to keep the whole haif- 
year's dividendg for himeelf. 

“‘L wish you would speak to. him, Dolly,” 
said poor Kitty, ‘I've tried, and it's no use; 
he only strolls op and down and: quotes 
Shakespeare. He compares himeelf to King 
Lear, I believe." 

There was only a year between the two 


‘gnceess had’been that she was able to lighten’ 





‘nisters; they were deeply attached to, each} 


other. Half Dolly's pleasure in her: own 


the Dame's burden; and now it seemed to 
her she had only been pandering to her 
father’s weakness after all. 

Dolly was very clear-sighted. If her earn- 
ing more money meant her father frittering 
away more, and Kitty’s struggle was not to be 
made easier, why, she might ss well not 
earn it, 

“I know,” said Dame Darden, simply, 
‘it’s @ poor return to make fo you, dearest; 
but I do believe the more money you make, 
the more they spend,” 

“ Where is papa?'’ 

They were forbidden to say father and 
mother. Mrs. Truscot:had a great dread of 
growing old, amd.she thonght to be called 
mamma-made her: seem younger. This was 
only one of her many foibles. 

‘In the study, Dolly, you are never going 
now, it's hia hour for lying down.” 

‘Jt. I don’t go now, Dame Darden, when I 
anrwound np; Laban’) go atall. I couldn't 
in cold bleod-telf my own father.I don't mean. 
him todiveon my esrnings;andhat’s what it 
comes oe.” 

In.#he.stndy: Mrs, Truscot: had gathered all 
the remains of presperous days. The best 
farniturethe:honae sfforded wasfound there. 


giaseof wine.and a plate of on alittle: 
table athis hand. His faithfo*’ shad gone 
out, probably to change his novel at the, 
library. 

‘* This is my hour for repose,” said the valé« 
tudimarian, in a tone of mild reproach, as he 
saw. the intruder; to anyone but Dolly he 
would have shown positive anger, but as a 
source of income he gave her a sullen respect. 

“Iie my hour for writing,” returned Dolly. 
‘* Bot times and seasons have to bs altered 
oooasionally. and I want to speak to vou.” 

Me; Truscot requested her to be brief, his 
poor nerves would not bear much. 

‘I shalkmot keep you long. Kitty tells me 
you have stepped her house- keeping allowance, 
and that: yom require the whole of this half- 
year's dividend for yourself.” 

HoracecTruscot shu filed uneasily. It was one 
thing to browbeat poor patient Dame Darden; 
it’ was quite another to cross thia very bold 
self.opinionated young woman whose brains 
seemed likely to preve.a veritable gold-mine. 

‘Kathleen misunderstood me, I said my 
shattered health required a month’s relaxation 
at the sea-side. When I return I will give her 
all the money I have lef», 

** Which would be nothing.” 

“ Really, Dorothy," he always called his 
children by their baptismal names when par- 
ticularly displeased, ‘‘ you have no right to 
speak like this." 

‘' Kitty is my sister,’ said Dolly, warming 
to the fray, ‘‘and I won't see her quite broken 
down by overwork and poverty.” 

“I thought you assisted ber, I was given 
to understand you had contributed handsomely 
to her finances ?” 

Dolly put her foot down with a stamp. 

‘There are fourteen peop’e in this house, 
counting the servant. Is is.nard work enovgh 
to feed them at the best of times, but-——”’ 

Mr. Truseot put bis hands to his ears 

‘' Peay spare me these sordid.detaila; they 
are no concern of mine.” 

‘' Then whose concern are they ? ’’ demanded 
Dolly. “I suppose you can’t hold Kitty 
responeible for the food and education of her 
younger sisters, and the children didn't exactly 
ask to be born. For my pars,” and: the girl 
sigbed «# little wearily, ‘‘if I bad beem con. 
sulted as to whether I would enter thie lower 
world I should certainly have said ‘ No.'"’ 

Mr. Trusocot closed hia eyes. 

‘* You can’t go to; slesp:till youn’ve answered 





me, Is Kitty to have her usual allowance?” 


‘No,’ 

‘“Veryywell. Then; as I\don'tiehoose tosee 
my sister) worried into her grave I shall leave 
the Rookery," : 

Mr. Trusoot reopened his eyes. 

“ What for?" 

‘I work very hard and money worries don't 
assist literary labours. I shall take rooms in 
some pleasant quarter, and leave you to look 
after your family.” 

The valetudinarian stared. 

“And you profess to care so much for 
Kathleen,” 

‘It’s not profession only ; I do care.” 

“Yet you desert her.” 

“Don’t you see,” explained the girl, scorn- 
fally, ‘'so long as Iam here and give Dame 
Darden all my earnings, by straining every 
nerve, she can just keep things going, but she 
is wearing herself into her grave to do it. 
When I am gone, and she can’t stave cff ruin, 
it will come, and you'll have to make different 
arrangements.” 

“I wonder you dare to:epeak:so | ”’ 

‘* Well, said Dolly. slowly, ‘ somesne must 
speak, Mother would be the right person, but 
ske wont. You are jast sinking into a-nervous 
fancifal invalid. You are only: forty-three ; 
you'veplenty of abilities, and if you pniied your- 
self together you could keep your:family as 
other people do. Instead of that, you shut 
yourself up and fancy yon’re am invalid, and 
all the trouble of everything falla on Kitty.” 

Dame Darden was busy darning one of the 
children’s stockings when Dolly rejoined her, 

“Have you done anything? "’ 

‘* I've been abominably rude, and was finally 
ordered out of the-stady,”’ 

“ Dolly 1” 

“And I'm going a little. farther, Dame 
Durden. Things can’t remain as they are 
now. If Iam-once away he must give you 
some more “ 

‘* He can’t!” 

‘‘Then he'll have to get some of his grand 
relations to help him. Dame Darden, I 
thonght to-day it was a thousand pities fate 
had made papa a younger son; as & wealthy 

— mene or ay ro been a father to be 
* langhed. 

** Dolly—don’t!"’ 

‘“‘My dear,” said the younger girl, with 
something whigh sounded likea sob, ‘' don’t 
you know there are times when one must 
= —— or ory; and I prefer the first!” 

“ at— ~— 

‘tT shall get rooms somewhere near,” said 
Dolly dreamily ; ‘‘and you will have to come 
and ses me very often, and I shall! give you 
strong tea and pound cake, and we shall be 
happy together just for half-an-hour. It will 
do you good, Dame Darden to have to go out. 
I believe you never see the outside of the 
Rookery gates except on Sundays.” 

But Dame Darden had not Dolly’s spirit ; 
she looked almost terrified. ‘‘ You are sc 
young, dear—and so pretty |"’ 

‘I'm twenty-three,” retorted Dolly, ‘‘and 
women who write are never pretty |’’ 

“ What do you mean?” 

‘‘Well, men never think them pretty!" 
corrected, Dolly. ‘Is seems to me, Dame 
Darden, & man would jast as soon hear one 
profess to be an ardent champion of woman's 
rights as know.one ‘wrote.’ They think it’s 
a kind of crime.’ 

‘' And did that particular man? ” 

“ What particular man?" ; 

“ The gentleman you met at. Mes. Jadkins' 
evening party, who walked home with.you?” 

Dolly blushed rosy red and looked prettier 
than ever. 

‘* You may put Mr: Cazlyle quite out of 
your head, Dame Darden; I shail never: see 
him again.” 

* Bat you liked him?" 

‘* He was very nice—iora man !"’ 

“ Then why shalln’s you see him again?" 

“Dame Darden, for the head of a family 
you have very little knowledge of et’quette. 
The only person I know that knows: Mr. 
Carlyle, that sounds involved, but it’s what 
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mean, baz left London, I have not: the 
faintest idea where he lives. He probably 
has never given me’a second thought. We 
spent one 
other's company ; but if he remembers me at 
all, which I doubt, it’s as the young woman 
in limp a pyre ae home 
enveloped in a 8 wa’ N”? 

‘You looked very nice," 

‘‘ [ Gidn’t there, among all the fresh elegant 
toilets, My dear Dame Darden, it's only in 
fiction that a washed:out muslin carries off 
the palm from the most artistic creations of 
Regent-street, I felt tike a big white blot on 
Mrs, Judkine, mis en sc2ne.” 

‘‘ Not a big one,” said the Dame, equeezing 
Dolly’s hand, “ you are too much of a fairy 
for that, And, oh,” witha sigh, ‘‘ to think 
you mighs have bad a new dress for that 
party, if Jack and Jill had not caught the 
measles. and taken your money for the 
doctor's bill.” 

“My dear Dame Darden, it was not the 
twins’ fault, poor children. It's one of their 
unluckly habits always to want something 
dreadfully when we are extra hard-up.”” 

“ If only you had had a new dress!” 

“Why?” Dolly, was really laughing now. 
*'Do you think Mr, Oarlyle would have been 
impressed by it?” 

‘“‘ I think you liked him, and-——” 

‘*Dame Durden I. like Mr, Jadkine and 
old Dr. Sturgess—oh, and all my editors; 
bat I never heard you suggest I should. buy a 
new frock to go and interview them in,” 

Kity sighed. 

“You. are twenty-three,” she said, slowly, 
‘‘and. mother. was only twenty. when she 
married,’’ 

‘‘'My dear Dame. Durden, I shall never 
marry anyone, I should be so dreadfally 
afraid of his turning out. like——”’ 

She would have added, ‘' Paps,"’ but.a look 
of distress on Kitty’s face made her keep 
— the lastyword, After a.panse, she added 
gally,— 

“No, dear; you and I will.be two.nice old 
maids. You shall. keep house, and, my pen 
will keep the pot boiling. Then. when: Diek 
comes home from India, minus liver. but 
plas a pension, we'll all three. live together a3 
happy aa the days are long.” 

‘And. the: others?! questioned Dame 
Darden, ‘‘ There are jast4en reasons againat 
your plan, Dolly.’’ 

ye cha ni go al 
marry, "re jue atyle of. g 
can’t help it. Rex io fairly out of hand, and 
I think if mother stretched a.point she might 
contrive to look after the.remaining seven.’’ 

The Truscots dined early. because it waa 
economical, the parents very seldom appeared 
at all at the sorambling six o'clock tea, which 
was the lact. meal of the day: for the four 
younger children. To.night after the fracas 
of the morning, Dolly quite, believed they 
would absent themselves, but, to her surprise, 
Mr. Truscot came in just.as:Dame Darden 
had filled the children’s mugs, and’ took: hia 
place at the head of the table. 

“Ten't: mother coming?" asked Myrtle, a 
pretty girl of eighteen, who was by way of 
being the valetudinarian’s favourite child. 

“No, she is far too much opret. I am 
going away to-morrow, children, fo recruit 
my jaded nerves. Your mother, of course, 
accompanies me, and we have decided to take 
Lettice and Myrtle with ua.” 

A atare of surprice.went round the table, 
but the two picked: out for honour showed 
no appreciation of it, and: Lettice said, 
warmly,— 

“ You're very kind, papa, but we'd rather 
Btay at home,” 

The thought of being boxed up in a stoffy 
lodging, while their mother expected them to 
join her in a private admiration society of 
their father, wae too much for Myrtle, and 
she a chimed in, — 

**'We can’s possibly go, papa. I teach the 
children, and ice does some of the needie- 


very’ pleasant’ evening in each. 





— Dame-Darden could never get on with- 
out aa,” 

‘“Youare my children, I believe,” returned 
Me, Truscot, coldly, ‘and I insist on your 
accompanying me and your mother to East- 
bourne. Atter being lectured on my se!fish- 
ness till I agree to sacrifice my own quiet and 
comfort; I am: not: going: to have my plans 
upset by two foolish: children.’ 

‘* We're: much too shabby to go to a fashion- 
able place like Eastbourne,” said Letty, with 
blunt franknesse; “and Dame Darden ——"’ 

** Your eldest sister hag: nothing to do with 
it,” said her father, crosely. “If I leave you 
and Myrtle here under her inflaenoe, you will 
grow a8 insabordinate: as she and Dorothy 
have already done, At ten o'clock to-morrow 
we start: Not'another word.” 

The meal was finished in unbroken silence ; 
but when it'waa over, and the little ones had 
— Myrtle and. Lettice appealed to 

ty. 

“You know, Dame Darden, it will be 
awfal. We shalln’t be allowed to speak above 
& whisper; becanse of papa’s nerves, and it 
will cost—oh’! an awfal lot of money.” 

They sat down on either side of the care- 
worn eldest sister. Myrtle had one of her 
hands, and was stroking it ocaressingly, 
Lettice cuddled up close to the Dams as 
though she feared even then to be torn away 
from her. 

“ I’m afraid you must go, dears,” said Kitty, 
sadly. ‘I shall miss-you terribly, but the 
change will do you:good, and——” 

** Bat it will cost sach a lot, Dame,” 

Dolly came to the rezone. 

‘* Papa won't give up any of the dividends 
for housekeeping, Lettice, so you see; if you go 
to Eastbourne, and he spends a little money 
on you, it will be semething gained. He can’t 
ran into debt there,’”’ 

“T's hatefal!” said Myrtle. ‘‘ We two are 
as well as possible, Now, you and Dame 
Darden really want a change.” 

“T am going to have one,” eaid Dolly, 
frankly. ‘I don’t want papa to know, so you 
must keep ita seoret: I am going'to leave the 


Rookery. 
ae > Dolly, who ia it? Have we ever seen 
m ” 


‘You absurd children. I believe your mind 
runs on nothing but matrimony,” said Dolly, 
with a blush, ‘I'm: only going into lodgings 
because papa says I have a temper; and I 
can help Dame Durden better if I’m away.” 

It was the: fires time within the memory of 
the girls that any of the “children” had 
accompanied Mr, Traseot on his trips for 
‘change of air; but to see the faces of the 
two who were to enjoy that honour, you would 
have thought they were victims going t6 be 
left at home-in diegrace, 


CHAPTER IU. 


An old country honee somewhere in the 
heart of the Midlands, A stately mansion 
which had been in the family of the present 
owner for centuries, which, though not 
entailed, had descended from: father to son in 
unbroken saccession since the days of the 
second Oharles,; and which Sir Geoffrey 
Pierrepoint, baronet, loved better than any- 
thing in the world. 

Bat then, poor old man, he had no very 
close ties of family or kindred. Twice married, 
he was now!a childless widower. His only 
sister had married against hie wishes, and 
been renounced by: him on the spot; and the 
only creature for whom he seemed to display 
any affection was his namesake and godcon, 
Geoffrey Carlyle, his first wife’s nephew, who, 
being left an orphan, had come to the Manor 
a boy of ten, and ever since been regarded as 
a som of the house; even during the brief 
sway of the second Lady Pierrepoint, a gentle, 
sweet tempered woman, who “took to’’ Geoff 
on the spot, and loved hin dearly, 

It was:Angust; the very same August in 


wR 


which Horace Trnscot showed his eelfishnese 
by retaining all hia dividends and leaving his 
thirteen olive branches fo shift for themselves. 
Mr. Oarlyle had come down to the Manor a 
few days before, and he and his unole were 
discussing the local news, the crops, the 
tenants, and the general well-being of the 
estate; fer Sir Geoffrey was his own agent, 
and knew all the concerns of every man who 
rented under him, . 

A pause came at last. Carlyle tossed away 
the end of his cigar, they had both been 
smoking, and looked fora moment beyond ths 
terrace: on to the picturerque gardens now in 
all their summer beauty bathed in the soft 
silvery moonlight. 

‘*I don’s wonder you're proud of the place, 
Uncle Geoff,” he said, slowly. ‘I've been 


| about ® good dealin England and abroad, but 


I never saw a spot I liked so well.” 

Sir Geoffrey seemed well pleased, 

‘* It's: not every place has had such good 
fortune,” he said, cheerfally. ‘‘ The land war 
given by Charlea the Second to the first bare. 
net, who built this house; and if you'll believe 
me, though the estate was not entailed it's 
gone from father to son ever since. There 
never wae a spendthrifs Pierrepoint, and cach 
one took it for granted his anccessor would 
keep as straight ag he had done, so there were 
no conditions, no. restrictions; and now, at 
sixty, I’m the last of my race, and there's not 
& Pierrepoint to come after me.” 

‘* You might marry again,” suggested Geof, 
touched by the sadness in his uncle tous, 

*: Toank you, I am not such a fool. I was & 
young man when I proposed to yonr aunt ; it 
wae & love match, and neither of us repented 
it. I was forty-five when I married my second 
wife, 9 gentle creature who wasn’t afraid of a 
husband ten years her senior; bat at sixty no 
one would have me except for my wealth and 
position, and I don’t feel inclined to be taken 
for them, so I shall jost bide as Tam; and if 
only you're seneible, Geoff, you will be master 
of Pierrepoint Manor when I’m gove." 

‘' You may live another twenty years yet,” 
said Carlyte, cheerfally. 

** Very likely,”’ assented the baronet. “ The 
Pierrepoints often see eighty, but settling my 
affairs won't ont me off any quicker; and I’ve 
made up my mind of one thing—happeun what 
will, my sister’s husband shall never have the 
chance of ruling here.” 

“If you pasa over your sister you oughs tc 
remember her obildren,’’ said Gaoff, thooght- 
fally. ‘I think you said she had some?” 

‘* Half dozen,” retarned the old gentleman, 
half adozen in seven years, and I should say 
she had a hard job to provide for them; but 
that's not my bneiness, she would marry the 
fellow, and must abide by the consequences.” 

‘What wae wrong with him?” demanded 
Geoffrey. ‘‘ You always abuse your brother- 
in-law, unole, but I have no iden what hig 
offence coneisted of. Was he a gambler or & 
drunkard?” 

‘He wan neither. He was nothing at all. 
He pretended to write poetry, but it was nover 
published ; he was a limp sort of fellow with 
no back-bone, and what a pretty girl like 
Lizzie could see in him always pnzzied me,” 

“Was he a gentleman ?” 

‘*Oh dear, yes,” retorted Sir Gooffrey, “ and 
avery poor one. He thought honest work 
infra dig, and relied on help from grand rela- 
tions ; but they didn’t see keeping him in idle 
nese, 80 they gave him the cold shoulder, and 
I don't suppose they have seen any more of 
him than I have.” 

Carlyle smiled. 

“If they are poor, it says something in their 
favour that all these years they have never 
come to you for help, 

‘J suppose it does,” admitted the Baronet, 
rather reluctantly; ‘‘but there, Geoff, it’s a 
sore subject, and I don’t want fo talk abont 
it. I'd much rather discuss your prospects, 
Tt was a great blow to me when you took up 
seribbling; but prose ie better than poetry 





any day, and so long as you don’é take to verse 
writing I'll forgive you." 
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‘‘ Poems and love stories are quite out of 
my line,” replied Mr. Carlyle. ‘“ Easays and 
an account of my travels are all I have ever 

rpetrated, and neither are thas far partiou- 

arly remunerative.” 

‘* Well, you don’s need to earn your own 
living,” declared hia uncle. ‘ Your father left 
you five hundred a-year, and I am quite will. 
ing to double your income if you'll only marry 
and settle down like a Christian.” 

‘I don't think I’m a marrying man,” said 
Geoff, lightly. ‘I hate fashionable girls!” 

Bir Geoffrey groaned. 

“J don't mind about your wife being 
fashionable; butfor Heaven's sake don’t marry 
& girl who believes in women’s rights, and 
wears cropped hair and spectacles. I’d sooner 
you kept as you are.” 

‘‘I don't admire cropped hair and specta- 
oles any more than you do, U acle Geoff.” 

‘* There was Meta Lagoelles,” said the did 
gentleman, regretfully. “I shall never believe 
you couldn’t have had her if you'd been prompt 
enough.” 

Goff shook his head. 

‘* Meta is the nicest woman I ever knew, 
and I believe she was very fond of me as a 
cousin; bus she fell ia love with Lascelles the 
firat time they met, and no one else would 
have had the ghost of a chance.” 

*' Bat she’s a widow now.” 

‘*And nicer than ever,’ admitted Geoff; 
“but you see, unole, I'm foolish enough to 
want a wife who loves me if I ever do marry, 
and poor Meta has done her loving.” 

‘It was hard lines on her his dying,” said 
the Baronet, sympathetically, ‘ just as he was 
getting on, and he left her very badly pro- 
vided for.” 

‘He left her not provided for at all,’’ cor- 
xected, Gecff. ‘ When the bills were paid she 
-had nothing in the world bat the house— 
— fortunately was their own—and farni- 
sure,’ 

“* And two children.” 

‘' Three. She takes boarders and does all 
‘kinds of work in her spare time to make both 
ends meet. She wouldn’s let me help her 
though I wanted to. It makes a man feel 
ashamed of himself to have plenty of money 
— & woman like that toila for her daily 


“We'd better go and board with her,” said 
Bir Geoftrey, gravely. ‘' I wish I had thought 
of it before. There is nothing to do here till 
the shooting. We'll take all her best rooms 
and pay liberally.” 

* Augast ia an awfully bad time for the 
gauburbs,” said Geoff, thoughtfally. ‘‘ You see, 
everyone who possibly can goes off to the sea- 
side. I shouldn't wonder if poor Meta had an 
empty house for the next six weeks.” 

‘* We'll start to-morrow,” said Sir Geoffrey, 
who was always impaisive. 

‘‘ You'd better write first or let me,’’ coun- 
gelled his nephew; ‘‘and you know, uncle, 
she is dreadfally proud. It won't do for her 
do think we offer to go to her as a favour." 

‘You oan tell her the country is awfally 
dull, and that I really want to get away that 
the place may be turned inside out ready for 
the ficst. You see, I’m not her uncle, so the 
letter will come better from you." 

Geoff wrote to his cousin before he went to 
bed, and his letter was delivered the following 
afternoon at a very quaint, picturesque house 
at Patney, when the neat-looking servant 
aarried it out to her mistress, who sat in the 
shady garden dispensing afternoon tea to the 
young lady who just then was her solitary 
“inmate,” a girl in a quiet grey dress, with 
darge blue-grey eyes, and she sweetest face to 
be found in a day’s journey. 

‘It wae jasta Providence your coming to 
ame now, Dolly,” Mrs, Lascelles was saying. 
“T always ges moody and desponding when 
the house is empty, and your society is 
simply invaluable,” 

For Mr. Trascot'’s second daughter had 
carried out her threat. The very day her 





parents ieft for Eastbourne, Dolly had gone 
¢o Mrs, Lascelles whom she knew from meet- : 


ing her at the Jadkios’, and had asked shyly, 
it her friend could tell her of any rooms. 

‘*I must leave home,” she said, simply, 
“for Kisty is geiting just worn out, and I 
want to be free to give up all my time to my 
work, so that I may be able to take her for a 
long holiday. I can't afford anything very 
expensive, and I haven't an idea where to go. 
The few houses I have asked at only take 
‘City gents,’ and seem to think no one else 
has a right to want lodgings.” 

‘* Would you like to come here?" 

“Here!” exolaimed Dolly. ‘It would be 
like Paradise; but, Mra. Lascelles, I could 
never pay you enough. I hoped to get some- 
thing for thirty shillings a week.”’ 

‘*Well, dear, if you like to come here, I 
can take you for that. There is a little room 
which used to be the nursery, where you can 
write in peace and quietness; and when your 
sister comes #0 see you, you shall have your 
together and talk to your hearts’ con- 

ent.” 

“ But——" 

*' Is will quite psy me,” said Meta, simply, 
“and I would much rather have you than 
some terrible old maid with whims enough to 
drive me orazy.” 

She had not lived at Patney for three years 
without making a tolerably large circle of 
acquaintances. Most of these, like her late 
husband, were of literary tastes, and from one 
or two of them she had heard Dolly Trascot's 
story; or sufficient of it to enable her to read 
between the lines of the girl's confidence and 
guess what she left unsaid. 

Pretty, energetic Mra. Lascelles, had scant 
pity for Horace Truscot, and she guessed how 
much Dully had suffered before she revolted 
80 far as to leave his roof. She was pleased 
to be able to make thing: a little smoother 
for the bright-eyed girl, and so Dolly went 
home with the understanding she wasto return 
with her goods and chattels the nex’ day. 
Dame Darden went with her, and when Meta 
saw the worn, patient face, her heart warmed 
to her at once. 

“T'll take great oare of your sister, Miss 
Trascot,”’ she said, kindly. ‘‘ We seem like 
old friends already through Mrs. Jadkins. 
And I will try to make her feel at home here, 
You must come and see her as often as you 
can.” 

The tears were in Dame Darden's eyes. 

‘* I think Dolly is quite right to leave home ; 
but—we have never been separated before.” 

‘' Well, it is not far across the bridge to the 
Rookery,” said Mrs. Lasoelles, “and young 
things must try their wings. I think she will 
be able to devote herself more to her work 
here"than as one of a —. = 

* Dame Darden and Dolly sat down side by 
side on the little white bed in the author's 
room. Now that it had come to say good. bye 
both their hearts were fall. It might, as Mca. 
Lascelles said, 
Patney to Falham, but the actual parting 
was the same as though there had been miles 
between the two places. Dolly was the braver 
of the two. Perhaps it is always easier to 
leave than to be left. 

‘* Promise me,” she pleaded, ‘' not to worry. 
Jast let things slide. If the tradespeople 
want money give them psapa’s addresa. Do 
juet for once let him feel he is the responsible 
person and not yon.” 

‘* Bat when the orizia comes,” asked Dame 
Darden, ‘* what then?” 

“It won't come till they are back from 
Eastbourne,” gaid Dolly, hopefally; ‘and 
then you must jast let papa see everyone. 
Show them all in to the study, from the 
butcher's boy to the tax-collector." 

** Dolly, it would kill him.” 

Dorothy shook her head. 

“ He ia not ill really, Dame Darden. The 
doctor himeelf told mamma papa only wanted 
rousing. Don't ze remember how indignant 
she was. Most likely the worry will actasa 


kind of tonic, and make him look out for a 
situation. Anyway we must try.” 
Aad now Dolly bad been nearly a week at 


be a short distance from | spel 





Elmburst. She was as perfectly at home 
with Mra. Lascelles as though she had known 
her all her life,and was even permitted to 
share the widow's anxieties as day after day 
| and no one applied to join the family 


Mrs. Lascelles could take ten though 
her usual number was eight. 
Jaly there had been a 
pleasant old. fashi 
very much afraid her rooms would remain 
empty till September or October. 

“Te it news?” Dolly felt emboldened 
to ask when Mrs. Las 0 Me. 
es letter, and read it with a smiling 

ace. 

‘'First-rate. My cousin and his uncle want 
to come here at once. Sir Geoffrey ia a dear 
old man. He insists he ehall not come unless 
I let him pay handsomely. It will be almost 
like old times to see him again. I only wish” 
—and her face flashed—‘'he could come 
just as a guest; but then he is so kind 
I know he won't let the taking his money make 
any difference in his friendship for me.” 

‘Te he your uncle?” 

‘No, he’s Geoff's uncle, not mine. Geoff 
and I are first cousins. He's a good fellow, 
but just a little spoilt by having life made too 
oasy for him. e writes a little, travels a 
great deal, and is altogether a very pleatant 
companion. Did you never meet him, Dolly? 
he used to be at the Jadkins' a good deal,” 

“You forges you haven't told me his 
name?” objected Dolly. 

*' How stupid of me—Geoffrey Carlyle!" 

Dolly put her teacup down on the bamboo 
table. It seemed to need. a great deal of 
attention ; but at last she answered elowly,— 

“T met a Mr. Carlyle once, but I took up 
the idea he was « lawyer." 

‘* He’s nothing, unfortunately. I don’t mean 
he's idle. He's most fearfally energetic, and 
works hard; but ke has no regular pro- 
fession." 

*‘ And when are they coming ? ” 

‘* To-morrow, unlese I telegraph that I have 
no room for them, I don't think,” and she 
smiled cheerfully, “there is any chance of 
my doing that.” 

In the cool of the evening, when her work's 
writing for the day was over, Dorothy walked 
over Patney bridge to the quiet old-fashioned 
corner of Falbam where the Rookery stood. 
She went through the broken gate up 
the weed-strewn avenue, the contrast 
between the desolation cf her home and the 
trim oared for aspect of Elmhurst striking her 
ateveryturn. Thechildren were playing at hide 
and seek; Dame Darden, with her eternal 
mending, sat in an arbour. 

** How well you look!” she cried, affection- 
ately. ‘ Dolly, I think Mrs. Lascelles must 
bea magician. It can't be the change from 
—— ao Patney which has worked the 
Dorothy smiled. 
oy as strong as a horse,” she gaid, - 
frankly. ‘ You see, Kitty, no one worries me, 
I work for four hours in the morning without 
& Single interruption, and then I feel as if the 
reat of the day belonged to myself; bat have 
you heard from Eastbourne? ”’ 

“ Yes.” 

‘| What a dolefal yes. Do tell me jast what 
was in the letter. I feel sure it wasn't a 
pleasant one.” 

“I took your advice exactly, Dolly. When- 
ever anyone brought a bill or asked for money 
I gave them papa’s address, and said they 
had better write to him. I expect they did 
write, and that he got several letters by the 
same post, for this is what I got to-day.” 

Dorathy Teuscot could not help smiling aa 
she read the calm way in which her father 
turned his responsibilities over to his children. 


*' Dean KaTHures,— 
“T had nine dans this morning. 
most undatifal of you to let the 
have my address, knowing I had come away 
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‘for rest and change, The debts, of course, 
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are your affair, not mine. If you absolutely 
cannot meet them, you had better apply to 
Dorothy. In any case, do not let me be 
troubled further in the matter.—Your 
affectionate father, ** Horace Truscor,” 


In the same envelope was another letter 
which had been sealed up to secure it from 
paternal eyes. 


“Dean Dame Duagpen,— 

‘Whatever have you been doing to 
offend the pater? He is simply farious, and 
goes about comparing himself to King Lear. 
Mother says you are breaking her heart, but 
she seems much as usual, so don’t fret about 
it. Letty and I are longing to come home, 
for it is fearfally dull, and papa is always 
talking at us because we eatso much, Things 
are so dear that he won’t be able to stay the 
whole month, unless you send him some 
money. I wouldn’sif I were you. Do take 
care of yourcelf, dear Dame,— Your loving 

“ Myers," 


‘‘And they are actually staying at an 
hotel,” said Dolly, awe-strack. 

“T think that is what ex ted the 
tradespeople,’ said Dame Darden. ‘One of 
them said if pspa could afford to to a 
fashionable hotel, he ought to pay his debts." 

“Well,” said Dorothy, simply, ‘I don't 
think he'll find the law considers his debts 
your affair, Dame. If he’s awfally cross when 
be gets home, you'll just have to come and 
wiay at Elmhurst; Mrs. Lascelles is as kind 
as possible.’’ 

“ Are there any fresh people?" 

‘Two are coming to-morrow—Mr, Oarlyle 
and his uncle.” 

‘* What, your Mr. Oarlyle? Oh, Dolly!” 

“ He ien'’t my Mr. Oarlyle, or anyone else’s, 
Fan’t it odd he is Mrs. Lascelles’ first cousin? 
And she seems fond of him.” 


OHAPTER III. 


“Sire Georrszy, this is my dear little 
fciend Dorothy Truscot. Geoff, I think you 
have met Miss Trascot before.” 

Sach wae Mrs. Lascelles introduction when 
Dolly came into the dining-room the follow- 
ing evening in her quiet, grey gown, with a 
buoch of red carnations at her throat. 

Mr. Carlyle took the girl’s hand frankly, 
and expressed the pleasure he felt in seeing 
ber again. Hie uncle stared at poor Dolly 
deliberately through hia gold-rimmed eye- 
glasses before he asked, shortly.— 

“Any relation to Horace Trascot of the 
Rookery, young lady?" 

Dolly started 


y . 

“TIT am his daughter, Sir Geoffrey. Ia it 
possible you know papa?” 

“I haven't seen him more than half-a- 
dozen times. I used to kaow a member of hia 
family very well.” 

Dolly smiled. 

“ Oh, that must have been one of our rich 
relations,” she said, calmly. ‘I believe papa 
_ some, bat we don’t, any of us, know 

em tT 


‘* Whatever for?'’ demanded the Baronet, 
aa they sat down to supper. Dolly was 
Opposite him, so he could watoh her face, 
‘* Is’s not a good thing to drop your family, 
Misa Truscot.” 

Mr. Oarlyle thought privately his unole’s 
practice was very different to his precept. 

“You don’s understand,” said Dolly, 
laughing, ‘‘ we haven't declined the honour of 
knowing the rich Truscots. Only they think 
it's better not to know us lest, we should pre. 
sume on the relaticnship; They are probably 
prudent folks who think that a man with 
thirteen children oan’ bea very safe acquaint- 
an08.”’ 

* Thirteen children! Good gracious!" ex- 
claimed the Baronet; “and all alive?” 

*' All alive!’ exclaimed Dolly. ‘‘ We have 





not much to boast of in other things, Sir 
Geoffrey, but we all enjoy the best of health. 
Except the twins, who have a painfal habit of 
epidemic which 
appears in the neighbourhood, not one of the 


catching every childish 


thirteen has ever needed a doctor.” 


‘Dear me,” said Sir Geoffrey, politely, 
* you can't be much of a gain to the medical 


men in your vicinity.” 


“TI thought Mr. Truscott was very deli- 


cate,” said Oarlyle, quietly. 


‘*My father is always ailing,’’ admitted 
Dolly, ‘‘ but he never gets any worse, and I 
am afraid we have all got used to looking on 


him as an invalid." 


**He can’t be an old man,” objected the 
Baronet. ‘* Why should he be always ailing?” 
“He is forty.seven. He saya himself he 
has never got over the shook of the twins’ 
birth, and that finding himeelf at forty the 
father of thirteen children was too much for 


him.” 


The conversation drifted to other subjects. 
Dolly scon peceived that Mrs. Lascelles would 
have a ‘good time” during her cousin's 
visit. Sir Geoffcey spoke of two or three 
theatres he wished to visit, planned a day’s 
pionic on the Thames, and various other 
delights, and he seemed to take it as a matter 
of course his hostess should enjoy a share of 


his amusentents, 


‘'Thats a pretty child,” he said, when 
Dolly had retired to her own room. ‘‘ What 


on earth ia she doing here Meta?” 
Meta laughed at the point-blank question. 


‘*Dolly earna her own living, and she}. 
boards with me because she found her time 
too much distracted by domestic daties at 


home.” 
*‘ Ugh—what does she do?’ 


“Don't tell him, Meta,” implored her 
cousin. ‘ Uncle Geoff has such a horror of 
literary ladies he's capable of cutting little 


Miss Truecot on the spot." 


“She's not a literary lady," said the 
Baronet with decision, ‘‘ she’s a mere child.” 
“She's twenty three,’”’ replied Meta Las- 
celles, ‘and she earns her living by writing 


stories. Very prewty ones they are too.” 


‘** She'd better stay at home and make the 
puddingse—they must want large ones for 


thirteen children.” 


“But that wouldn't be so remunerative, 
Mr. Teuscot’s income is only two hundred a- 
year so some of his children must earn some- 


thing.” 
‘* Aren't there any song?" 


* Four, and two of them are ont in the 
world, but Dolly is the only one of the nine 


daughters able to keep herself.’’ 
When the two gent m were alone in the 


cosy den which had been given up to them for 


a smoking-room, the Baronet said suddenly,— 


“' That's a pretty lissle girl, Geoff.” 

‘* Miss Trascot is more than pretty. She's 
the sweetest woman I ever met.” 

** Well, please don’t fall in love with her,” 
adjared his uncle. ‘I want to see you 
married badly enough, bat you mustn’t bam- 
per yourself with eight sisters-in-law. It 
would never do,” 

Geoffrey Carlyle had never forgotten Dolly, 
they had met but once, just as the Judkins 
were leaving London, thue cutting off the 
chance of their acquaintance ripening under 
the roof of the kindly editor. The little girl 
in the limp, white muslin and shabby water- 
proof cloak had lingered in Geoff s mind as no 
other woman's face had done; but he was not 
in the least in love with her, he told himself, 
and bia uncle's warning was not in the least 
necessary. He would bave been somewhat 
amased if he could have seen Sic Geoffrey 
chuckling #0 himeelf in hia own room a3 
though enjoying some capital joke, while he 
muttered,— 

“ Well, she's a nice little girl, whoever her 
father is; and—there’s nothing like a little 
whelesome opposition !” 

Mrs. Lascelles found time very pleasant 
after Bir Geoffrey and his namesake came to 
Elmhurst. It was soon an understood thing 



































that she was engaged by household duties, and 
Dolly by literary labours until the early dinner, 
but after that their companionship was eagerly 
claimed by the Baronet, who got up some 
pleasant excursion almost every day, and 
simply insisted on their joining in it, 

“T'm an old man, my dear," he told Dolly 
one day, when she had ventured to remon- 
strate at some generosity on his part, ‘and 
I’ve no daughters of my own to make happy. 
80 is would be very hardif I might not try and 
give my young friends a little pleasure.” 

“I think your daughters woold be very 
happy girls,” said Dolly, looking at him with 
& gratefal glance from her grey-blue eyes, 
“you are so very kind!” 

“T hope you'll always think so,” said Sir 
Geoffrey, gravely. ‘*Do you know, Misa 
Dorothy, I'd a wholesome dread of womer 
who wrote sill I knew you!” 

he Moat men have. I never can understand 
why.” 

“Ohl! it'a very nataral. I wish you'd tell 
me now what made you write—what put it 
into your head first of all?” 

The girl smiled. 

‘‘A very unromantic reason, I'mafraid, Sir 
Geoffrey. I wanted to earn morey,” 

T hope you are not mercenary ?”’ 

‘I don't think so! It was three years ago; 

pa had been ill, money was very scarce. 

ame Darden—that's my eldest sister—went 
about with a pile of bills which couldn't be 
paid, looking quite wretched, and I felt some- 
one must do something.” 

“' And then——”’ 

‘I could only think of three things. I was 
not accomplished enough to be a governess ; 
my temper was t00 quick to be a Lady Help. 
Besides, it would have coat a sovereign or 30 
for advertisements if I'd tried to get a post as 
either. My purse—don't laugh, Sir Geoff <ey— 
had jast half.a-crown in it. I would not ask 
the Dame to lend me anything, in case I should 
fail ; and it wasn’s much capital to stars me 
in life, though. one dees hear of men who 
became millionaires after coming to London 
with jst half.a-crown in their pocket! "' 

* And what did you do with your capital ?”’ 

“‘T bought five quires of sermon paper, & 
blotting book, a bottle of ink, and two cork 
penholders. Then I shut myself up in my 
own room and—wrote a story.” 

“ And sold it!" 

‘* Well, it’s very odd, but Idid. I think my 
first must have been accepted jast to encourage 
me for the nex} which came back time after 
time, like a bad halfpenny, and often after 
that I was near giving it up in despair; but 
I'm glad now I kept on.” 

‘Then you have succeeded ?" 

‘*I oam earn enough to keep myself and 
Kitty if she would let me, but she won't leave 
home,” 

** Do you think you are right to ask her?” 
demanded Sir Geoff:ey, rather severely. ‘I 
daresay she is a great comfort to your 

8.” 


* Well, I think she spoils them !"’ 

Bir Geoffcey looked so bewildered, that 
Dorothy explained. 

*“* Papa never does anythiug at all bat com- 
plain of his own sufferings; Mamma never 
doea anything but pity him; Kissy has to do 
her best to fill both their places, and she is 
jost killing herself over it.’’ 

‘*T should like to see her," said the Baronet 
- Will you take me to call on 
her, . 

“Tl take you with pleasure; but you had 
much better not come. The R okery ie rot 
like Eimhurat,"’ 

“* Variety is charming,” 

“| You don’s understand. Mrs, Lasoelles is 
poor; bat she cares for home, and takes a 
pride in working to beautify it. At the 
Rookery everything ia neglected. My writing 
takes all my time. Kitty is always mending 
the children’s clothes, and so everything else 
goes to the wall.” 

‘I understand,’ said the Baronet, cheer- 
folly; ‘and I should still like to see your 
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sister if you will take me to call on. her this 
afternoon.” 

Bat one person. was not at. all pleased by 
this arrangement. Mr. Carlyle watched the 
pair start with a very gloomy face. 

‘* Meta,” he said to his cousin, with some- 
thing like a groan, ‘I've made a terrible 
mistake."’ 

Mre. Lascelles stared. 

* Don's look so wretched, Geoff, but.jast. tell 
me what you mean. We have been so nearly 
brother and sister all our lives that surely 
you can trosé me.” 

‘' I'd trast you sooner than anyone in the 
world, dear; but oan’s you see what's hap- 
pened?” 

‘* IT thought until to-day that you had fallen 
in love with Dorothy Trascot. I suppose, 


with your prospects, people would: say you: 


might do better, but I shouldn't call it a 
terrible mistake.” 

‘'T have loved her ever since we first met, 
I'd marry her if she’d thirty brothers: and 
sisters instead of twelve; but oan’s you see l 
have a rival?” 

For a moment Mrs. Lascelles looked utterly 
bewildered; then, as his meaning broke on 
her, she burst out laughing, 

‘Geoff, I believe you are thinking of your 
unole. Well, you. ought to be ashamed of 


yourself, and I should be very angry with you. 


if I didn’s see that:the, presemce of the green- 
eyed monster is. just: another proof yon really 
are in Jove,” 

‘You don't understand,” said Geoff, hope: 
leaely. ‘* The dear old boy was worrying me 

ust before he came here to find a wife. He was 
always harping on the subject, Meta. Weil, 
f told him it he was so anxious to see a mia- 
tresa at Pierrepoint Manor he'd better marry 
again himself. He. pretended then to. think 
he was too old; but. sinee he oame here: he’s 
always praising Dolly, and I. feel quite sure 
he means to make her Lady Pierrepoint,’’ 

“Tf, you jet him.” 

‘' Then you believe.it.?” 

‘'I don't believe it the least in the world. 
I think Sir Gregory ia far too wise to make 
love to a girl young enough to be his grand- 
ohild ; but if he did, you need not be afraid, for 
Dorothy would never marry where she did not 
love. If you oan win. her heart: she would be 
trve to you in spite of all the baronets in the 
world.” 

‘*T shall speak to my anole,” 

“You'd much better not.’’ 

“Way?” 

‘* Beeanse, as I've jast explained to you, 
you're making an egregious mistake, and Sir 
a) = would only laugh at you.” 

a“ at——"’ 

Meia looked at him with a strange smile. 
It was not seven years since her own romance 
had ended in a wedding-ring; perhaps she 
was thinking of her own love story. 

*' Dolly ie a darling,” she eaid at last, ‘‘ and 
if you oan win her you will be a Jucky msn, 
even though Truscot pire ia, I ieve, 
enough to try the patience of Job. Youwiill 
have to share your wife, and probably yonr 
home, with any number of little Trusoots 
You will be expected to lend a hand in plant- 
ing them ont in life, and I daresay to bear 
with your father-in-law would need a heap of 
patience; but for all that, Geoff, 1 believe you 
will be a lacky fellow if Dorothy will have 
you, and I for one shall wish you joy.” 

The Tenscots had nothing snobbish: about 
them ; and so having once warned Sir Geoffrey 
of the discomforts. of her home, Dolly ssid 
never anosher word about the family poverty, 
but walked along with the old gentleman as 
naturally as though it was the most usual 
thing for the Rookery to receive a. titled 
visitor. 

_The old gate: seemed more ricketty om its 
hinges than ever, and when the twins ran up 
to greet her at the: beginning of the avenne; 
abe could have wished they bad not been just 
allaying their hunger with bread-and treacle, 
whioh refreshment had left a aticky mark on 
their faces apparent to the most ossual eyes, 





‘' Speak to the gentleman,” she pleaded, as 
Bir Geoffrey pus: oat; a hand which seemed 
overlooked. 

‘* What's he come: for?” asked Jill, in a 
shrill: childish treble. ‘‘is he the tax man? 
He came yesterday, Dolly, and made Dame 
Darden cry?” 

Dolly blushed'crimaon, but the old baronet 
came to her assistance. 

‘ I’ve only come to see your eldest sister,” he 
said, kindly; “and I never: make anyone cry. 
Will. you bay yourself a.wax dolly next time 
you go out; to remember me by?” and he 
slipped into her chubby hand a. bright-hait- 
sovereign, which reduced her to such be- 
— joy that she was absolately speech- 

eas. 

‘*Where's- Kitty?’’ asked: Dorothy.. ‘In 
the arbour ?, Ran on then, Jack, and tell her 
we're coming.” 

Bat Jack, perhaps with hopes of a gift like 
Jili’s, kept close at Sir Geoffrey's side, and 
while hia: little sister sped on the errand, he 
began to give Dorothy a summary of the 
family news, 

“Papa and mamma are coming home to- 
morrow,” he said, rather dejectedly. ‘‘We 
hoped they'd stay away much longer. Letty's 
not coming ; she’s ‘ better off,’ ” 

‘What do you mean, Jack?” cried Dolly, 
anxiously, with a vague dread, for she had ‘so 
often heard those words ‘' better off ’’ applied 
to the dead; that ehe could’ not grasp the 
child’s meaning. 

“She's better off;” repeated Jack, stolidly ; 
‘*the letter didn't say any more.” 

Kathleen Trascot received her stranger 
guest with simple grace. Sir Geoffrey saw at 
& glance poverty had set a harder grip om her 
than on Dorothy. Hard times and short 
meane had given Dolly much of her quaint 
originality, and helped’to make her what‘she 


was, but with Kathieen their effect’ had been | P™' 


to orush her into a kind of patient nonentity 
whom strangers would never have suspected 
of possessing intellectual gifts really as fine 
and keen as her-sister’s. 

“T used to know 8 member of your family 
some years ago,” Sir Geoffrey told Kitty, 
‘‘and I asked your sister to bring me to call 
on you.” 

“Sit down and talk to Dame Darden, Sir 
Geoffrey," said Dolly, frankly, ‘‘while.I go 
upstairs for some of my belongings. I believe 
I fetch something every time I come over,” 

Left alone, the. old man looked thought- 
fally into Kathleen’s face. 

‘You are very like your mother,” he said, 
gently. 

* Papa always says I take after her family,” 
agreed Kitty, ‘ Dolly is like.the Trascote," 

“You: must miss her very much; she is 
such a little sanbeam.”’ 

Nothing pleased the Dame better than to 
sing the praises of her favourite sister. 

“Dolly is the flower of the flook,’’ she 
anawered. ‘‘I mise her dreadfally; but I 
think it was right for her to go.” 

‘I can’t understand why, Surely she could 
have locked herself up in an empty. room and 
written her stories." 

“It. wasn't that,’ Kathleen flashed pain. 
fally; ‘' Dolly went. away because she said it 
was better for things. to. come to a orisia, and 
then papa. must wake up to. his responsi- 
bilities.”’ 

‘Tl can’) make,outhow a man with thirteen 
children oan need waking up.” 

‘You must not blame him too much. He 
had a serious illness some time ago, and he 
has believed himself an invalid ever since,” 

“A ‘malade imaginaire.’” 

‘Something like it. I snppose life here 
was dalland monotonous, and he grew. tired 


of poverty, s0 instead of fighting sgainst 
troubles he jass sank onder them: 
thinks a sudden shock may rouse him.” 

** And you?" 

She shook her head, 

‘*I.don'tfeel hopeful. I think I understand 
papa better than Dolly does. I believe. he 


Dolly 


can’t help believing he is ill; and that he 
really honestly does believe it.’’ 

“This is his own house, I think? I re- 
member hearing so when he was first 
married,” 

“* Yes—my unole, Sir Ashley Truscot offered 
to buy it-once; butpaparefnsed.”’ 

‘* Do you ever see: Sir Ashley ?” 

‘*We have none of us set eyes: om him for 
twenty years. I believe he was my godfather, 
and came to my christening); andat first pep 
used always to write to him when there was & 
a but you see there were so many.he- 
got Au 

‘* And your mother’s family?” 

‘*Mamma: was an I never: even 
heard her maiden name, for she:never talke 
abont her early life.'’ 

‘*1¢ was not: a: very: happy one,” said Sir 
Geoffrey, gravely ; ‘‘ family quarrels arealways 
painfol,. Believe me, Mies: Tcnscot; there are 
worse troubles in the world than poverty.” 

“ It seems hard to. realize it,” said Dame. 
Darden gently. 

‘‘T should like to know how you came by 
your name, if.you will. pardon an. old man’s 
curiosity,” said Sir.Geoffrey. A . 

“ Papa. gave it. me when I was. quite small. 
I believe I had s trick.of- ordering the others 
about, and by the. time I was ten years.old 
there were six little ones. I think he.recalled 
the old rhyme, ‘Dame. Darden, had three 
serving.men!'” 

Sir.Geoffrey, whose memory was wonderful 
for his years, thought a little pityingly of the- 
end of the old glee, ‘but there waa.ne: one to 
kies Dame Darden.” Had that too coms trae 
of Horace Truscot’s. eldest:daughter:? Pro- 
bably, for she. really looked, poor. girl, too 
weighed down by family cares: to have had 
time for a:romance.of her own in ber.lifes _ 
“TI am going away very soon,” he said 
esently, when he.and. Dolly had: risen to 
return to Elmhurst, “and. I may. nod be able 
to come over to the Rookery again. I am 
very pleased to have seen you, Misa Truscot. 
Will youdo mes favour? My name may have 
painfal associations for your. parents, since I 
last saw them, when they were in great 
trouble, so kindly do not tell them: that yor 
have made acquaintance with Sir. Geoffrey 
Pierrepoint." 

Dame Darden promised. Sheswalked down 
to the- gate with her. sistez:and the Baronet, 
feeling as though the kind old man’s visit had 
acted as @ tonic to. her: weary brain and 
troubled: heart, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs, Lasceties’ opinion had by no meant 
convinced Geoffrey Oarlyle.that hia fears of 
his uncle as a rival were unfounded.. Meta 
might be right:in,cayiag Dolly would, never 
marry & man ehe did not,love, but then: what 
was there to prevent her loving the nobie- 
looking old baronet, who.paid her 
such marked attention, and seemed. always 
trying to give her pleasure. j 

Besidea: Meta did not. know. Uacile Geoff's 
devotion. to. Pierrepoint Maner, aud how he 
yearned to see hig. beautifal.old. home. with a 
mistress. No; it had been aterrible mistake 
firat-of all te euggest to. the Baronet he should 
maery again; anda still greater one to keep. 
baek the seeret. that hic nephew's; one wish 
was to marry Dolly. himself. 

* You look grave, my boy,” said Siz. Gaodf ey, 
heartily, that same night over their: cigars, 
‘‘ Anything. gone wrong?" 

Carlyle shook his.head. He was reserved, 
censitive nature, He could not bring himself 
to accuse his uncle of trying. t0.win Dolly's 
heart. He. ses to work in: a round about 
fashion. 7 

“Did you havea pleasant. walk: this after- 
noon, sir?” a 

“ Delightfal, and my visit waz only jaat in 
time, and Mrs. Truscot; return. to the 





Rookery to-morrow.” ‘ 
|“ Welt” and. Geoff looked straight into 
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his, unole’s face. “I. suppose you'll haye to 
make their acquaintance come time. or other, 
that ia if you're really going on with it." 

‘* Im. certainly going.on with my. friend- 
ship for Misa. Dolly,” returned Sir:Geoffrey, 
** why, ehould I .not?”’ 

‘* Nosreason. in the world, sir,’’ replied 
Carlyle. ‘* Only:after: our. conversation that 
last- night atthe Manor, it seeme.odd; but no 
donbt your views have changed.” 

** I'mnot aware, Geoff, Ieverannounced an 
aversion te young. ladies, I’ve always been 
fond of: good girlaior) pretty ones, and Miss 
Dollysis:both.’’ 

** You.toldeme three weeks ago,” persisted 
Geoff, ‘that you hadmot the: least: intention 
of marrying:again.. Ibeliceve:you went co far 
ag to say that at your time of life no: woman 
would accept you: except. from mercenary 
motives,” 

The Baronet looked at his nephew: for fall 
five’ minutes in ‘blank silence; then he sat 
down and positively’ chuckled, there is- no 
other word for it: 

“* And ronnesenety, eitt con I ae to 
marry Dolly-Truscot, a young enough to 
be nmry grandchild! Well, Geoff, it’s one of 
two thinge: either you must be an awfa! fool 
yourself, or you must think me one!" 

* Then it’‘ien’t trae?” 

“ene!” exeldimed: Sit’ Geoffrey; still 
chucbling: ‘Of courseitisn's true: I never 
thought of such a thing. I don’t: believe the 
idea would ‘ever’ have: entered anyone's head 
but -youre,”' 

‘You warned me. against falling in love. 
with her, and I thought——” 

“ Tt seems. to me you thought a great many 
foolish things, If you can. get Dolly Trascot 
to be.yonr wife, my, lad, I'll welcome. her 
gladly to Pierrepoint Manor and staré. you jn 
domestic life as becomes my heir; bat.if 
you'll take a word of. advice from an old 
fellow who knows the world, you won't try 
your Inck at present,”’ 

“ Why.ever not ?. We shall be leaving Elm. 
burst in a féw days." 

“‘ Well, if you want reasons, here they sre, 
Horace Trustoot, Esquire, wonld like nothing 
better than living on a wealthy son-in-law. 
Once wait till the crisis in his affairs is past, 
and you'll have s.chance of being left in peace ; 
but if you come forward now he'll regard you 
88 & Bshees anchor or usefal prop on to which. 
be can hang the burden of the whole family, 


Besides, those two girls have been trying. 


hard to rouse their father from. hia self- 
indolgent ways... Jast give them a chanoe of 
seeing their desperate remedy succeed before 
you create a new sensation.” 


Bat, thongh be spoke so prudenily, the. 
sed.an expedition to.see: 


genial old.man organi 
the fireworks at the. Crystal Palace the follow. 
ing evening, and. took entire. charge.of. Mra, 
Lascelles, thus leaving the younger to 
their own. devices.. He even took ~BO 


far, from her little friend.that Dolly and. hia, 


nephew. were. praatically alone, 

‘* How-long are. yeu going to -stay,at, Elm- 
hurst?" Geoff asked the girl suddenly, 

‘*I don’s know. Paps is coming. home ta- 
day, and, then. I suppose something: will be: 
settled ab home, I. want to get. Kitty away 
and give her a real holiday,” 

‘* You.ave.very fond of your sister,’’ 

“IT love Dame Darden better than anyone. 
in the world.” 

“ Dolly,” and.the, young, man’s veioe fal. 
tered, ‘do you think you could.make room 
in your heart for:ma?. Darling, 
you ever since. the night. of Mra. Jadkins’ 
party, when wa walked home. together ‘in. the 


moonlight. Don’t youshink. you could. trust. 


your happjness to me.and become my wife?” 
‘Oh, I. wish you hadn’s said this,” cried 


poor Dolly, sadly; ‘‘ we were snob friends, and, 


have been so happy.'’ 

** Dolly, we shall: be: friends always,'’ said 
the: young man, earnerly, “however you 
decide ; but if you have been happy with me, 
why won't you le}me hope?” 


,on- Mr. Trugcot ag.soon as you think he has 


Geoff, led her: to .a,.seat far away from the 


I.bave loved.. 





and bad shed some very hearty tearsjon the 
subject. 

Perey suggested that as hia parents alwayr 
said they had too many children, they must 
have sold Letty to some rich old person who 
had none. ‘ 

Dame Darden was. divided in mind, snd 
not a little anxious, for: though there were 
only five.yeara between her and Lettice, sabe 
always looked on the girl ae one of hor 
‘*ohildren.”’ 

Panctually at five o’clock the oab stopped. 
It said a good deal for the domestic side of 
Mr. Truscot’s character that none of the 
little ones clamoured to go and meetbim, 

With one accord they: had all gathered in 
the nursery, and. Dame: Darden went cown- 
staize alone to greet her parents. 

“t And Lettice,” sha asked anxiously, hefore 
she inquired: after Mr. Truscct’s nerves or ber 
mother's cold; ‘do tell me why you have net 
brought her ?'’ 

‘* She is better off,” said Horace Trussot, 
bitterly; “I am aware you think I neglect »F 
children, Kathleen; but I bave done my 
utmoet for Lettice.’’ 

“You bave behaved most generously, mF 
dear love,’’ said his wife, 

Dame. Darden, the. long-suffering, the 
patient—Dame. Durden, who might have 
paesed for a feminine Moces, 20 meek wae 
she, for once lont her temper under the lore 
suspense; turning from her parents her syee 
blazing with indignation, she appealed to 
Myrtle —who had been ronning backwarda snd 
forwarda fetching parcela. from the oab, and 
had just: returned with her last load, her 
father’s air-cnshion. art 

‘‘Myrtle,” said her: sister, in & strained, 
eager voice, “don’t you torture me, Where 
is Lettice ?” 2 

““Bhe ia quite. well, Dame,’’ cried Myrsie, 
setting her sister’s mind at rest on the main 
point before going into details, ‘‘ she wanted 4c 
write and ask your advios, but she had to 

Dolly, you are a veritable pessimist, Now | decide in a hurry, and there was no time: 
look: here, I -won’t havesny ‘ife;' you are to | etill, surely you had my letter ? - 
promise to be-my wife provided I:don’t claim| ‘‘I burnt it,” said Horace Truscot, quictly. 
you until. things.at the Rookery are more | ‘‘I don't see why Kathleen should usurp my 
flourishing.’’ place as head of the family.” a 

‘+ Which means: never,” said Dolly, as she| ‘Ob, Dame Darden! dear Dame Darden i 
let her little hand elip into his. “ We shall be | then you know nothing,” and —— reized 
engaged as: long as Jacob and Rachel, and | her sister's hand as she plunged into the story. 


then you, will grow tized: of waiting, and 1| ‘At _ a — — a ray ee weeny 
shall } turned i hi tongued, fidgety | trich American family, whose only daughter, 
= mconenanp congas ony fragile girl of seventeen, had taken & desperats 


old woman." 
“ One is; jaet-as likely, as the other,” said | fancy to Lettice, Nothing wonld please. her 
Geoff, cheerfally, ‘‘ and I am quite content to | bu¢ that her new friend shonid return with her 
take my chance,” to New York, and her father, Mr. Abrahart 
Somehow they missed the Baronet and Mrs. | B. Simons, had himself made the proporal t¢ 
Lascelles altogether, and got home at eleven| Mr. Traseot. They would take Lettice as 
to find-the: kind little widow really concerned | their own child, supply her with clothes. 
at theie delay. pooket-money, and every essential if she would 
“ Ip-wagvall my faulty Meta,’’ said Carlyle, | bind hereelf:to remain with them & yesr, at 
cheerfally; ‘and now, please, I want you both the:end of which time, if she wished it, they 
to congratulate me, for Dolly has promised to | would pay her passage home and send her 
be my -wife.”’ under enjtable escort to England, mh 
Dolly shook ‘her head. * They left.it tilt the las) moment,” fait 
‘He insisted on our being engaged,” she | Myrtle, ‘' for Mr. Simona only spoke one —_ 
said, sie ply; ‘ but I told hinwit wae all of no Ding as they were leaving the next day, am 
use, I shallnever be able to desert the chil. poor Lettice was nearly torn in two, Shs 
dren, I: must go on writing stories to keep | ried alinight. A‘ Inst I advised hee. to B°. 
them till. they are old enough to help them. |I said it was only a year, and that lors cb 
{people went to school abroad, and did not 


selven,"’ 

“T think it a great: deal of use, my dear,” | Come home except once a year; and then | 
said Sie Geoffrey, kindly, ‘‘and I am very glad | ssid I knew you'd think she’d done righ’, 
my boy has won your heart. Pierrepoint Dame, beoanee they were going to give her 
Manor is a gloomy home withouta mistress ; | Music leesons and all sorte of advantages #0 
but when I have you and Geoff there with me if ehe does come back she'll be able to cart 

2? i her own living ag a governesa.”’ m 
I shall be content “Were they nice people, Myrtle? sakeg 
| Dame —— ; she = = ee 
| parents to address a single questi : 
OHAPTER V. | them. : 
eighteen-year.old Myriie, 


Tur familyat the Rookery were-dividedin} ‘‘ Well,” said 9 

mindon she strange phracein Mrs. Trnacot'a thoughéfolly, ‘they were very kind, and —_ 

letter; ‘* We: are: coming: home without Letty, have heaps of money. but they weren't ‘1%¢ 

she is better off," , Dame Dorden. They would have looked 
Jack and Jillywhohad.an intimate acquaint- nothing at all withont their grand clothes, 

se elie Sen a a et in 
» } ou 

off” invariably taken from this lower ‘Ag kind ag kind can be, That poor, 


world, wereof opinion poor. Letiy was dead, ' 























‘' Beeanse—you don’t understand, Youdon’t 
know papa.” 
‘‘That can soon be remedied, I will oall 


recovered from the effects of his journey.” 
. “Qb1" and Dolly-wrung, her hands, ‘' why 
will you, make. me. speak so plainly? You 
mustn't know papa. I can’t be your. wife, 
because, if I. was, he-would :prey on: you when- 
ever he,felt;hard-up.. He has blighted Kitty’s 
life, he has.gonded-me on till I feel little better 
sometimes than.a machine for earning money. 
If you were his son-in-law he would expect 
you to help him, and I think the.degradation 
of it would kill me.”’ 

She. wag; trembling, with earnestness, and 
her. voice-was broken by something like a sob. 


neighbourhood of. the : firework: display, and, 
therefore; deserted: by the. crowd. Herealone, 
with the blue sky above them, Geoff set him- 
self to comfort the girl he loved, 

‘' Dolly, tell me. juat this one: thing. If it 
wasn't for the home tronbles would you, could 
you, care for.me?” 

‘‘T care-now,”’ she whispered, ‘‘and that 
only makes it harder; but I won't: have your 
future blighted.by sucha; burden. The chil- 
dren want-s0 many, things, and I must work 
for them, It’s not their fault. They aren’t 
old enough to help. themeelwes. Geoff, I 
should hate myzel? it.I went away to be happy 
without caring what became of them.’’ 

; —_ was: stroking her soft hair oaress. 
Dey. 

* Look here, Dolly; my: unole is. a very 
cleyer man of the world, and very fond of me. 
Now he wishes you to ba my wife. Don’t you 
think you might trusthie judgment? He told 
me he would gladly receive: you as his niece, 
only he advised menos to speak to Mr. Trus- 
cot until the orisia in his sffairs had come. 
Unole Geoff thinks even now at the eleventh 
hour your father may. ronge himself.” 

‘' Bat-if he: doewn't? ” 
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delicate invalid just worshipped her. I doubt 
if that girl 'Il live long, Dame, and then they'd 
tarn to Lattice allthe more. I don’s expect, 
myself, she'll come home; she'll most likely 
marry Baroy Simons, the eldest son, and turn 
into a real Yankee,” 

Dame Darden drew a long breath; it was 
betser than she had expected. Perbaps it was 
ag well there had been no time for Lettice to 
appeal to her eldest sister, for Kathleen's 
heart would have been tornin two. No doubt, 
in @ peouniary sense, Lettics was “ better off,” 
but is seemed, from Myrtle’s story, like giving 
her up for ever. 

‘* Is'a dreadfal without her,” sobbed Myrtle, 
when Dame Darden kissed her at bed-time; 
‘‘Lettioe was my own special sister, just a9 
Dolly is yours. Dame, what would you do if 
Dally went to America? "’ 

Dame Darden declined to discuss the ques- 
tion, She had a dream of her own about 
Dorothy, and fancied Geoffrey Oarlyle would 
scon persuade her pet to leave her, not for 
Amerioa, but for a distant coantry home ; but 
she said nothing of this to Myrtle, but only 
suggested cheerfally that if Letsioe did marry 
Mr, Barnaby Simons, there was nothing to 
prevent their coming to England for the 
honeymoon; and then, with a tender good- 
nigh®, she left Myrtle to dream of that happy 
meeting, and went wearily to bed, not to sleep, 
bat to ponder anxiously on the events of the 
following day, when it seemed likely the orisis 
in Me. Trasocot's affairs would come, 

Led by Dolly, Dame Darden had gone on & 
‘sotally new tack during her father’s absence. 


father that August, the housekeeping bills re- 


remonstrated, she replied, quistly, they had 
better come and see Me. Trascot on his 
return; he had gone away and left no ready 
money. 

How many of the angry band wonld follow 
her advice and interview her father in the 
morning she could not think, but her directions 
to the liotle servant were very simple. 

“ If anyone aske for your master, show them 
atraight into the study.” 

Between ten and twelve the baker, the 
butcher, the grocer, the oilshopman, and the 
dairy proprietor had all interviewed Mr. 
Trascot, had, one and all, announced their 
intention of summoning him if their accounts 
were not speedily settled. 

The butcher was specially indignant. 

*' How a party which calls himself a gentle- 
man can go off gallivanting to the seaside, 
leaving his just debts unpaid, and the brant of 
dt all to fall on his daughter, I can’t say. How- 
soever, Mr. Trasoot, you'll get your meat else- 
where in fntare, or pay me ready money for 
at. Miss Trnscot has psid for every mortal 
thing that come into the house since you 
went away. It's little enough she’s had; I 
think the youngsters must have lived on oat- 
meal porridge, but that fare won't suit you.” 

Dinner time—a huge dish of salt herrings at 
one end of the table, a dish of hard dumplings 
at the other. Mrs. Trusocot turned to her 
daughter reproachfally. 

*“ Roally, Kathleen, you should remember 
your deac father's delicate digestion ; there is 
nothing here he can eat,” 

However, fiading it was that or nothing, 
Horace Trasoot contrived to pnt away a red 
herring very easily; but the lesson was not 
lost on him, That very afternoon he sent for 
Kathleen. 

“‘ Things oan’é go on like this.” 

“No,’ she said, gravely, ‘they can’t. I 
have no money, and the credit ia stopped.” 

‘* Where is Dorothy?” 

‘'Braying with a lady in Patney. She 
will not come home till something ia settled,” 

* Look here, Kathleen, we had bstter under. 
ajand each other, ‘There will be no more 
money till Febraary, I can’t live on red 
herrings till shen,” 

"Can't you get a situation?" 

“It I did, it would be paid quarterly, unless 
I took # place as copying olerk at a pound a 








week. There ia nothing for ii, I must appeal 
to your unocle.”’ 

** Sie Ashley?” 

“Ono no. He's three fast sons who drain 
him of every penny he has; I expect in his way 
he’s ag hard up as we are. I mean your 
mother's brother, Sir Geoffrey Pierrepoint.” 

“Who?” 

“Did you never hear of him? He's a 
regular old skinflint, positively rolls in money, 
and yet he has never given hie sister a six- 
pence, j18t because he objested to her marry- 
ing me.” 

** Don’t write to him,” pleaded Dame Dar. 
den. “It would bs like begging.” 

“Not write to him! Woy, it’s our one 
chance, He's ten thousand a-year if he’s a 
penny, and neither wife norchild. He cat up 
awfally rough at the time of the wedding; bat 
he must come round when he hears how 
things are, he oan't let his sister and her 
children starve," 

‘‘He knows how things are, or guesses; he 
was here two days ago.” 

‘Here! Sir Geoffrey Pierrepoint? " 

“* He ia staying at the same house as Dolly. 
He came over with her to call. He told me he 
had known my mother long ago, and that I 
was like her. I never guessed he was her 
brother.” 

** Well, I shall write to him,” 

Dame Darden groaned, ‘ 

‘Tam sure he will refase. He did not look 
& man to be persuaded into anything.” 

Bat Mr, Trasoot sent his letter, and the 


: reply came by return of post, 
Having no half-yearly allowance from her ; 


‘Before I agree to do anything for you, 


' you must send me a list of your debts. I warn 
mained unpaid, and when the tradespeople | 


you if it isnot a true one you will not see a 
penny of my money.” 

‘‘He need not be afraid,” said Teuscot, 
sneeringly. ‘' I’m not ashamed of my debts, 
they are all for the plain necessities of life, 
and three hundred will cover the lot." 

He quite forgot this meant his income for 
eighteen months. 

On the last day of August an old gentleman 
drove up to the Rookery and asked for Mr, 
Trascot. The valetudinarian felt rather 
abaehsd as he met his brother-in-law's keen, 
shrewd gez3. This was not a man either to 
cajole or hood wink. 

** Listen to me," said Sir Geoffrey, sternly, 
‘'and don’t say a word till I've finished. 
Long ago I took an oath you should never 
touch a penny of my money, and I mean to 
keep it; bat your children shall not be quite 
rained because their father is an idle vaga- 
bond. I will pay your debts in full, giving 
my own cheque to your creditors and taking 
their receipt. I will settle a thousand pounds 
on each of your children, the interest to be 
paid to you so long as they remain beneath 
your roof. Invested at four per cent. this will 
be forty pounds a-year a piecs.”’ 

“Moat generous,"’ said Mr. Teuscot, men- 
tally deciding Dolly should come home at once. 
which would assure him the interest of ten 
portiona, 

“Stop a moment,” said the Baronet, 
bluntly, “I’ve two or three conditions to 
make ; first of all, your daughter Dorothy is 
engaged to my nephew and heir, It's to be 
an understood thing you don’t prey on the 
young couple. They won't be very rich while 
I’m alive, and I should like them to enjoy 
their income in peace,” . 

‘‘ Bat——"” 

Don't interrupt me. Geoff and his wife 
will live with me, and as I don’t want to be 
always a third party, I should like your eldeat 
daughter to make her home with her sister. 
Thia will leave you eight children at home. 
With the interest of their portions and your 
own income you will have over five handred 
a year, and on this you ought to be able to 
make both ends meet pretty comfortably, 
seeing you live rent.free.” 

“Tam not an extravagant man,” protested 
Horace Trusoot, ‘‘ but with thirteen children 
one’s expenses are very heavy.” 

Bir Geoffrey looked at him coolly. 





‘Do you understand my terms? I will pay 
your debts and make thie settlement on your 
children, provided you solemnly undertake 
not to prey on Dorothy and her husband," 

‘* I don’t’ want to prey on them,” said the 
invalid testily, ‘* Dorothy is the most un- 
dutifal of the- whole thirteen, and she has 
contrived to make Kathleen nearly as bad as 
herself. I believe those two girls are utterly 
heartless." 

‘And I think them two of the sweetest 
girla I ever met. Well, Truscot, do we 
understand each other? Fom this day for- 
ward Dorothy and Kathleen are my children, 
not yours.. Aa your two eldest sons are 
making their way in the world, and your 
third girl has been shipped off to Amerioa, 
the others muat be quite youngsters.” 

Bat there was one distentient voice to the 
proposed plan. Myrtle poiat.blank refused to 
be left at home, the eldest daughter of the 
house. Although she was her father's 
favourite, she revolted at the idea of in any 
way trying to fill Dame Darden's place. 

“I should always be fretting after Kitty, 
and quoting what she did, till you hated the 
sight of me, papa. You shall keep my forty 
pounds a-year, and I'll be a pupil teacher in 
some good school." 

This idea however was never carried out. 
After Dolly's marriage, while she and her 
husband were enjoying a iong holiday in 
foreign lands, Myrtle was asked on a vieit to 
the Manor to cheer up Dame Darden and 
Sir Geoffrey, and she attracted the notice of 
a wealthy Squire whose estate joined the 
Baronet’s. In a month he was desperately in 
love, and Mrs, Oarlyle had to cat her honey- 
moon short to be at home in time for her 
sister's wedding. Myrtle was married from 
the Manor, and Mr. and Mrs, Trascot did not 
attend the ceremony. 

By this time their family was reduced to 
seven, and as the eldest children at home 
were only thirteen and fourteen the valeta- 
dinarian began to consider whether he could 
not make a fresh start, and yet fill the 
of head of his own family. Towards his elder 
olive branches, unjust as it may seem, he had 
always felt a kind of resentment. Those 
grown-up sons and daughters made him seem 
older than his years, he almost gradged 
them their youth and advantages; bat with 
the younger ones it was different. Horace 
Truscot actually woke up from his a 
lethargy; he sold the Rookery, took a 
farm far away from the scene of his failures, 
and actually by the time he was fifty had 
become quite an estimable member of 
society, 

‘I was all the girla’ ‘fanlt’ Mra. Truscot 
said to him, affectionately, ‘‘ Kathleen and 
Dorothy pushed us aside and took our proper 

lace. Toat is the worst of the present 
boy young ladies, they aré so fearfally 
energetic.” 

It was rank ingratitude, and Horace Truscot . 
knew it. In his secret heart he was gratefal 
to the two girls who for so long had borne his 
burdens and toiled for him; but he never 
loved them as he loved the younger children, 
who grew in time to look up to and respect him. 
Dame Darden's self-sacrificing patience was 
such @ contrast to his own indolence as to 
make him feel ashamed, and a man never 
loves those who inspire him with that senti- 
ment. 

For a long while it seemed as though Sir 
Gsoffrey’s eldest niece would remain hia con- 
stant companion, for the old rhyme atilil held 
good, ‘‘ Tnere was no one to kiss Dame Dar- 
den,”’ in the sense of lover's kisses; that is, 
she hed almost settled down into a maiden 
aunt, and Dorothy’s children iooked on her as 
their own special property, when quite eud- 
denly @ Colonial Bishop, visiting the neigh- 
bourhood, fell in love with her, and bad the 
audacity—that was what Geoffrey Oarlisle 
called its—to ask her to go out with him to 
his distant diocese and be a mother to his 
seven children. 

“I was the children did it," Doily said re- 
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gretfully; ‘‘the truth is, Dame Darden fs 
never quite happy unless she ia giving up 
herself for other people.” 

It was a very grand wedding. Sir Ge firey 
settled five thousand on his favourite; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Tcuscot forgave the Dame evffi- 
ciently to come and see her converted into a 
wife. 

But the mother could not help a word of 
disparagement of the child whose only fault 
was that she had been too patient. 

‘*Ie’e time she was married; she’s thirty 
turned. I always did thins Kathleen was cut 
out for an old maid, but then being a second 
wife is not much better !” 

Geoffrey Carlyle overheard this speech, and 
was ready with a retort. 

“ The Bishop is a man, and devoted to 
Kathleen. Thirty is not old now-a days. 
Perhaps, Mrs, Truscot, Dame Darden might 
have married ten years 9go, if her whole time 
and thoughts not been taken up with 
attending to your children,” 

Mrs. 4 winced, the shaft had gone 
home. 

«* Well,” she said, *' with such a large family 
of course I needed help. No mother could do 
e thing for children who were ‘ thirteen to 
tho enon y 

[THE END ] 
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Tr ig not difficult to tell whether rabbits are 
pursued by vermin. When rabbits ave seen 
running and suddenly stopping to listen and 
then running on again and stopping they are 

etty certain to have a weasel or a cat ora 

ox after them. They are not long-winded 
like hares and scon pant for want of breath. 
A weasel can always tire them out. 

A peEavtiFroL little insect, known as the 
‘' gipsy motb,’’ was imported from Europe 
about three years ago by an enthusiastic ento- 
mologist of Mas usetts to add to his rare 
collection of living insects. Afier a few 
months the gipsy moth tired of its captivity, 
and being eager to view other parts of the 
Biate, wat hia opportunity, and escaped. 
Since then the progeny of thas gipey moth has 
multiplied rapidly and destroyed various kinds 
of vegetation to the amount of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. The Legislature has 
already sppropriated a sum equal to £35 000 
for the payment of a Gipsy Moth Commission 
to hunt down the little insect and iis younger 
relatives and slay them, Two hundred per- 
sons compose the force that is haunting the 
gipsy moth, and they have to not only 
examine trees and shrubs, but are obliged to 
overturn stones, examine stone walls, take 
down fences, and raze out-buildings, not to 
mention the investigation of old tin cans, 
which the female moth much effects. 

Tar ice of the wife's assuming the 
husband's name of marriage, according to Dr. 
Brewater, originated from » Roman custom, 
and became the common custom after the 
Roman occupation. Thus Jalia and Octavia, 
married to wy = Ne Cicero, were called 
by the Romana of Pompey, Octavia of 
Cicero, and in later times married women in 
moat European countries signed their names 
in the same manner, but omitted the “ of.” 
Against this view may be mentioned that 
during the sixteenth and even at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century the 
usage seems doubtful, since we still find 
Catharine Parr so signing herself after she 
had been twice married, and we always hear 
of Lady Jane Grey, not Daodley, Arabella 
Stuart, not Seymour, eto. Some persons 
think that the custom originated from the 
Soriptural teaching that husband and wife are 
one, This was the rale of law so far back ag 
Bracton (died 1268), and it was decided in the 
case of Bon versus Smith, in the reign of 


Elizabeth, that a woman by marriage loses 
her former name and legally receives the 
name of her husband. Altogether the custom 
is iavolved in much obscurity. 





Tue manner in which men fall depends 
somewhat upon the nature of the action in 
which they are engaged. Nearly every one is 
familiar with the traditional stage fall, where 
the victim of a supposed death-shot strikes an 
attitude, clasps his hand to his heart, stiffens 
every joint and musole, breaths bystericaily, 
and gces down likea log toppled over from one 
end, Another popular yet erroneous notion 
is that men shot through the vitals leap into 
the air and go down in a dramatic atsitude., 
Sometimes men are found on the field in 
striking positions, but often an examination 
shows that the position was taken after the 
fall. As arule,a man who is bit above the hips 
goes down, The elighter the wound the more 
commotion, for the pody iostinc'ively resis's, 
joss as it does when one slips or is pushed or 
collides with some object. Bata wound in a 
vital spot weakens the resistance, and men 
siok at once or reel and tamble with very little 
self-control, 


One might smile, were it not so pitiable, to 
see the impatience with which a strong, active 
man succumbs to the necessity of lying a few 
weeks on a bed of sickness; the petulance 
which men in vain try to smother, at pills 
and potions, in place of their favourite dish or 
drink or cigar; the many orders they give and 
countermand, in the same breath, to the wife 
and mother, who calmly accepts all this as 
part of her woman lot, and who dare not, for 
the life of her, smile at the fuss this caged 
lion is making becacse hia rations are out ¢ ff 
for afew days. This “being siok patiently ”’ 
ia a lesson we think man has yet to learn; 
but it is ® good thing that ‘‘she lords of 
creation’ are sometimes laid on the shelf 
awhile, that they may better appreciate the 
cheerfal endurance with which the feeble wife- 
mother bears the household cared all the same 
—on the pillow where !ies with her the newly 
born. Pain and weakness never interrupt her 
constant; carefal forethought for her family. 
Hasbande are too apt to take these everyday 
heroisms as matters of course, Therefore, 
we say again, it is well sometimes that their 
attention should be awakened to it, when the 
dootor has vetoed for them for a while the 
cffice and the counting room, and they are 
childishly frantic at gruel and closed blinds, 


Tux great violin. makers all lived within the 
compaes of 150 years. They chose their wood 
from a few great timbers felled in the South 
Tyrol, and floated down in rafts, pine and 
maple, sycamore, pear, and ash. They ex- 
smined these to find streaks and veing and 
freckles, valuable superficially when brought 
out by varnishing. They learned to tell the 
density of the pieces of wood by touching 
them; they weighed them, they etrack them, 
and listened to jadge how fast or how slow, or 
how resonantly they would vibrate in answer 
to strings, Some portions of the wood must 
be porous and soft, some of close fibre. Just 
the right beam was hard to find; when found, 
it can be traced all through the violins of some 
great master, and after his death in those of 
his pupils, The piece of wood was taken 
home and seasoned, dried in the hot Brescia 
and Cremona sun. The house of Stradivarius, 
the great master of all, ie described as having 
been as hot as an oven. The wood was there 
soaked through and through with sunshine. 
In this great heat the oils thinned and sim- 
mered slowly, and penetrated far into the 
wood, until the varnish became a part of the 
wood itself. The old violin-makers used to 
save every bit of the wood when they found 
what they liked, to mend and patch and inlay 
with it. So vibrant and so resonant is the 
wood of good old violins, that they murmur, 
and echo, and sing in answer to any sound 
where s number of them hang together on the 
wall, as if rehearsing the old music that once 
they knew. It was doubtless owing to thie 
fact tbat when the people could not account 
for Paganini’s wonderfal playing, they de- 
clared that he had a homan soul imprisoned 
in his violin; for his violin sang and whispered, 
even when all the strings were off. 





HILDRED ELSINORE. 


eta RIS 
CHAPTER XXlL, 


Hvucu Txerusis walked away from Mr, 
Warrington’s chambers with a strange sadness 
at his heart. He could not bear to think that 
she was really dead, the pretty little girl whom: 
he had seen only last summer so full of life 
and gladness, And what had killed her? Why 


had her kind relatéons in Daffodil-road had nc: 


tidings of her iliness? No wonder the news 

of her sudden death had come as a shock, 
Haugh was conscious of another thing on 

thie bright December day. The quest he had 


promised Mrs. Smith to undertake, though it- 


had lost all personal interest for him, muat 
still be acoomplished. Every word she had 
said about Gay Bertram, every doubt she had 
expressed of his being the real Bertram men-- 
tioned in Lady Tempest's will, was true still, 

Hagh felt he could never take the ‘Squire’s’”’ 
hand in friendship again until he had set this 
matter at reat for ever. Hildred was dead, 
but if the property had been really hers, it was 
now her father’s, at least the Osaptain sup- 
posed so—his ideas of law were rather vague, 
though his father was a famous solicitor—and 
the matter ought to be thoroughly sifted. He 
had got £0 far in his meditations when he was 
interrupted by a friendly greeting— 

‘ What, up in town again! Really, yor 
soldiers have an easy time of it.” 

Toe speaker waa Adam West. Hagh had 
told Mrs. Smith his father knew the firm of 
Williams and West intimately. He had no} 
thought it necessary to mention his own sligh? 
acquaintance with the janior partner, A 
sudden inspiration seized on Hagh— 

‘‘Mr. Weat, I wieh you’d let me come to 
your cfficeand have a long talk; there's a 
thing I want your advice upon.’’ 

‘Come and welcome,” was the cheerfal 
reply; * but surely your father’s son can’t be 
in want of legal advice? What's the matter, 
Master Hugh? Now I come to look at you, 
you seem rather down in the mouth, Have you 
robbed a ohurcb, outrun the constable, or been 
jilted by some fair lady?" 

Trefasis shook his head. . 

"None of those things, sir; but I admit 3 
feel in the bines. I've juss heard of the death 
of a friend."’ 

‘« My dearfellow,”’ cried Adam West, heartily, 
“forgive my jaeting. Your grave face and 
your saying you wanted my advice seb me 
thinking you might be in some entanglement. 
Come along, this is a very leisurely day a‘ the 
cffice, Williams is away, and no clients seem 
coming.” 

“I ought to tell you first,” said Haogh 
simply, ‘‘ that I shall have to cast a serious 
doubt on one of your clients.” 

Adam West faced round suddenly, with ths 
question,— 

“Do you mean Gay Bertram?” 

‘* How could you guess it?” 

‘Simply, some days go I received a visit 
from Mrs. Smith.” 

“Ohl” 

‘*She told me you bad promised to see us 
on the subject, bué you were bound /aat by 
military duties, and could not get away, and 
from a letter of Mr. Bertram’s she fancied ho 
was paying his addresses to Mies Elsinore, 
and so she thought no time should be lost.” 

* That fear is over now,” said Hagh hoily, 
‘*‘ Hiidred Elsinore is dead. I only hope the 
fact of Guy Bertram’s courtship did not 
trouble her last days. I have jaet been round 
to her uncle’s—Warrington, the barrister, 
you know. I thonght he would be the bes’ 
person to see you about this, bat I found he 
had only just got she news of his niece’s death 
and gone home.” 

Mr, West looked thoughifal, 

‘* What did she die of ?"’ 

“JI bave no idea. I only beard the bare 
fact. I should have gone to call in Daffodil. 
road. I know the Warringtons very well 
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only it seemed #00 soon to intrade upon their 
grief." 


| 


“IT oan give you a few particulars,” said | 


Me. West, grimly, ‘ OCbristmas.eve was to 
have been Miss Eleinore’s wedding-day. When 
the morning came she was missing, and the 
family found a note declaring she preferred 
death to marrying Gay Bertram. Her cloak 
and hat were found upon the bridge, and the 
Rector of Litsle Netherton will now have she 
pleasant re flection he drove hia obild to seek & 
Jast home in the peacefal waters of the river 
Bek.” 

Bat Mr. West was uot prepared for the effect 
of his news on Hugh Treiasis. The young man 
grow deathly pale, and staggered as though 
aboat to fall, only a strong hand was laid on 
his shoulder. 

‘I bad no idea you would feel it like this. 
{ mever dreamed you were friends !"’ 

‘*I had only seen her once; but she was 
my ideal. When I heard of her death this 
morning I knew that I had loved her unknown 
pyen to myself!” 

Adam West looked preiernatarally solemn. 
* Can you keep a secret young man? " 

‘*T think go!” 

‘This is a very important one,’’ said the 
lawyer drily ; “and I don’t tell it you unless 
you give me your solema word not v0 mention 
is $2 anyone, specially the Warrivgtona!"’ 

Trefasis fels puzz'ed. 

‘I give you my word,’’ he said gravely. 
‘‘Tadecd, lam wot likely to see the Warriag- 
Sons As your suspicions of Gay Bertram 
are already aroused ,there is no farther object 
lor my distarbing them ia their sorrow.” 

“All rigat; don't forges your promise. 
Now for the eeoret. Hildred Eivioore is alive 
and well, At presené she ie staying with ‘us 
a} Deckeohaim, as my aans’s guess.” 

Trefasia started, 


‘* Impossible |” 
‘Come and s#ee,'’ proposed the lawyer, 
sordially; ‘‘there’s ueuthing doing at the 


¢ five, aud I was on my way boms when I met 
you. If you will honour me wish your com. 
pany I oan promise you a hearty welcome 
ae aunt, and « sight of Huldred,"’ 

“ ut——"’ 

**Tue explanation is simple enough. Mes. 
Smith, who is as sharp asa needle, saw at 
ones that if Guy Bertram was an imposior 
he would move Heaven and earth to marry 
the real beiresa of Tempest Mere. Between 
us we concocted @ lettex to Miss Elsinore, 
mentioning no names, bad selling her the man 
4bhen beggiog for ber favour was an impostor, 
and if she woald only hold out bravely we 
would sooo prove him soto all she world. 
The poor child wrote back her wedding 
was fixed for Chrisemas-eve, and unless 
we oould give ber proofs that Mr. Bertram 
was an impostor, she dared net break her 
promise to marry him. Of course there was 
bat one thing todo. It was impossible to find 
proofe of his villainy in less than a week, 
Clearly the girl was not strong enough to 
stand against ber parents’ persuasions. We 
could only suggest flight.” 

* Bat ber friends believe her dead ? ” 

‘‘ Well, if they hada't they'd have looked for 
her, and made themselves decidedly onplea- 
sani. I koew if Guy Bertram waa an impos- 
for his ead would be aimost-as well gained by 
Hildred’s death ; and, to tell you the trath, I 
shoughé her parents deserved & fright for the 
willingness they had showed to aell the girl to 
& tich busband.”’ 

 Acd she is really alive?’ 

“Alive and well! Poor little thing, she 
walked to Obiléon, where she was very litéle 
&koown, and came to London by the firat train 
on Toursday—a horrid slow Parliamentary, 
which stopped everywhere. From York she 
Selegraphed to ué, and I was waiting as King's 
Orosa. Idon's profess to be @ sentimental 
mon; but when I saw thas girl’a poor little 
whise face, and thought how she had been 
$rested by her owa flesh and blood my heart 


sored for her; and aa for my poor aunt, 








est of old ladies, I believe she would be ready 
to scratch Mra. Elsinore's eyes ont if she gota 
eight of her.” 

** And howdong do you propose to keep up 
the fiction of Mies Hiideed’s death?” 

** Until we have settled the question of Gay 
Bertrem's identity, Ima very few days*we 
hope to be able to tell the truth to Mr. and 
Mrs. Warrington ; but ‘we dare not reveal the 
secret until we are sure they have ceased corre- 
spondiog with Mr. and Mrs. E/sinore, When 
euch letters as would naturally be exchanged 
after a death are over ‘I shall go down ‘to 
Daffodil-road myself.” 

‘*Have you heard anything of Mr. Ber. 
tram ?"’ 

‘*Enough to prove ‘he was deceiving the 
Elsivotes pretty thoroughly, He toid shent he 
meant to sail for Australia directly after the 
wedding. In d@act,he- said he had ‘taken his 
passage in the Ocean Queen ‘which sailed en 
Christmas-day. 1 went down to tho shipping 
offices, but hia name was not in the list of 
passengera; and oddly enough, I heard from 
one of our clerks to-day that he was in London 
staying at the Langham Hotel.” 

** Alone ?"’ asked Trefusia ; ‘' but, of course, 
he would be alone. The most marked thing 
about him was that he ad no intimate 
friends.” 

“Well,” anid the lawyer, drily, ‘‘ we-man- 
age bia affairs, and so I can find out plenty of 
his doings, .It seema he has drawn all the 
money standing to his oredit in’ bis. London 
bank, A man doesn’s suddenly oall in several 
thoasand pounds without some strong motive. 
Perhaps he feared detection, and thought he 
would provide himeeltagainst all risks.” 

“Does Miss Elsinore know your sus: 
picions? "’ 

‘*Not entirely, She fancies I believe her 
grandmother made a later will revoking her 
legacy to Mr, Bertram. It's no uae to tell her 
more. The child bas almost a morbid horror 
of him already. Innocent as she is ashe 
is woman enough to be oonfident of one 
thivg, she told my aunt in epite of Mr. 
Boertram’s protestations she felt from the first 
he did not love her.’ 

King:leigh was one of bose saburban 
residences for which Beckenham is remark- 
able, A long wide road, stretching well-nigh 
from Beckenham to Shortlands, ‘on which 
were built, at irregular intervals, detached 
houses of every size and every shape. Notwo 
of them exactly alike, each spproached by a 
carriage drive, and each commanding a 
rental of not lesa than a hundred a-year, A 
thoroughly modern road inhabited by success- 
fal people ; bat the housea were oheerfal and 
in good taste, and as Oaptain Trefasis walked 
up the drive of Kingsleigh at hia host's side, he 
could well believe that the! bright red brick 
homestead had seemed like a city of réfage 
to Hiidred in her hour of need. 

Oid Mes, Teuscots must have been a woman 
of resources. Hildred* bad arrived in-a very 
shabby biue serge. From the night of ‘her 
coming till to-day, the shops had been herme.- 
tioaily closed; and yet the kindly widow had 
contrived to supply her young vieitor—who, of 
course, had brought not a vestige of Ivgegage— 
with ail things necessary in the way of toilet, 
and # few that were ‘ornamental, «as ‘the 
pretty rose.coloured tea-gown which the girl 
wae wearing when the gentlemen came into 
the drawing-room. 

‘'Hildred,” said Mr. West, ‘‘I have 
brought a friend of yours bome ; and-as he 
seemed very much concerned by the news of 
your death, atter making him promise secrecy, 
I brought him here.” 

The girl looked at Trefasia for a moment 
with her beautifal-eyes, then ‘they drooped 
beneath bia earnest gaze, and she said, 
gravely,— 

‘© You must nob’think more hardly of me 
than you can help, Indeed, I did not mean 
to be deceisfal," 

‘*T could never think hardly of you,” he 
cried, eagerly, “‘bnt I fear yor have had 


woow I used to think she meekees and gentle- {| troubles siaca we parted,” 





*' Have you seen Aunt Bessie!lately? Qh, 
Osptain Tretasis-youean’t think how happy I 
was at that dear little housein Daffodik é 

* Yeu, I can, for I «know how «kind »youar 
aunt is. Ihave not seen her formonths,as I 
have been tied to my regiment:st Bilank- 
bampton.”’ 

The next moment he regretted the word, 
for Hildred grew pale sa-death. Of: course, 
she knew that Blankhampton was the nearest 
town to Tempest Mere. 

Atter dimmer the lawyer retired-to hia téudy 
to write letters, and Hugh, going to :the 
Grawing-room discovered that old «Mra. 
Truscott had fallen ableep over her book,: and 
Hildred was practically alone. Dsawiog a 
chair near her, Hugh sat:down,and imanvery 
few words he made it olear to her that she’ for 
one ‘should never blame her ‘for her, flight 
from home. 

** I cannot tell you she distrust I:bave had 
lately of Mr. Bertram. At fiest hefaveimated 
me strangely; bat away/from him: my eyes 
were opened,-and it waa real anxiety to:me 
when I heard he had gone to Netherton.”’ 

Hildred sighed. 

‘ Paps and my step- mother > will:neverofor- 
give me,’ she said, sadly. ‘‘ You.see Mr. 
Bertram is rioh, and they think so much of 
money. If only they had let me stay in 
London with dear Aunt Bessie! ” 

“Me, Bertram will not vent his disappoint- 
ment on your family," said Hugh warmly, 
“If my euspicions are correct, he hag the 
strongest reason for wishing to keep. on good 
terms with your father.” 

‘© T dread to think of the fature,"”’ said the 
poor child, wearily, ‘ You see, even if he is 
found out and everyone knows he is not aa 
rich as he seemed to be, I can never go home,” 

"Why not?” 

‘'There would be the soandal,"’ faltered 
Hildred, ‘Everyone believes me‘desd. Oh, 
Captain Trefasis, you can’t think what it feels 
like to know one may live for-yeara'and years, 
and yet'for there to be always a shadow over 
one’s past. Mr. West is very kind to me; and 
Mra. Trosoots as good to me, as though I 
were her own grandchild, but—I- can't —. 
Ie seems to ‘me as though ‘I-were a’ b of 
fraud,-a creatnure who ‘must ‘always be in 
hiding | and never dare ‘to ‘bear her own 
names.’ 

*' Hush!" cried Captain ‘Tréfusis, “you 
must not talk'like this, “It ia nothing, you 
have done no harm. There waeno'one to'save 
you from a marriage you hated, ‘and ‘so’ your 
only remedy was flight. ‘It ig better to’be free 
—even if a few people thought harshly of’ the 
way you gained that freedom.” 

She looked up at him falteringly. 

** Do you mean it really, or do you only*say 
it to comfort me?” 

‘Tt mean it, I honour you, Miss Hisinore, 
with all my heart.” 

There was a long, lomg silence. -He looked 
up and-saw the tears gathering in “her eyes. © 
Then he put out his hand and clasped’ hers in 
& fond, olose pressure. 

‘+ Hildred,”’ he said, tenderly, “ wehave met 
bat once before, and under any otker circum. 
stances I would wait before I told-you what I 
am going to say. Dear, the memory: of that 
Jane evening when I eww ‘you firet bas never 
lefteme. You were, you are, my ideal. bknow 
that always; bat it was only to-day, «when 
they told me suddenly of-your death, that’ I 
realized: something elac. You are my one love. 
If you could learn to care for :me,'I would 
detend you from every trouble. It in thedays 
to come ‘you will »trust ‘yourself ‘to: me, you 
shall-be loved and cherished “till. your life's 
end!” 

It was rather an inopportune moment’ for 
Mrs. Trasoot to awake and assure them, as is 
the fushion of old ladies who' have-enjoyed & 
nap, that she bad only been ‘treating her 
eyes"; but Hagh Trefasiv cid not despair. 

He knew that if Hitdred had really disliked 
him she would not have let ‘her hand linger in 
hia so confidingly. 

When he took his Jeave he osrried with 
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him a faint hope that the one girl he had ever 
longed for might be his wife, 

He called on Mr, West at the office the firat 
thing the next day. 

“‘T want to tell you,” he said, frankly, 
‘‘ that I wish to marry Miss Elsinore,” 

Adam Weat stared at him. 

‘‘[ thought you had only seen her once— 
before last night.” 

“There is such a thing as love at first 
sight,” retorted Captain Trefasis; ‘‘ but Iwill 
admit I should not have spoken to her “so 
goon, only I feel she will go fretting over the 
estrangement with her family, roe on oe she 
goes home and sabmits to tyranny 
a ” 


“There ia no estrangement—ihey ‘bélieve 
her dead. Am I to understand "you ‘have 
spoken to:Misa Elsinore?" 

‘“s Yes—— ” 


‘‘ And what-didshe say?” 
‘' Nothing—-wewers interrupted. Mr. West, 
I haves moderate amount of private income 


now, formy mother's forsane all came to me. 
Someday or other /I shall ly be‘odd| 
Netherton's heir. have enough 
to keep awit.” 


“ ; ’ Bertram is the impastor| 
we beliove, Hildred laioore anny begin 


Hugh Trefusis fiashed-hoily. 

** Hang it all!’ he said, dolefally, ‘‘ I’@for- 
gotte: that<Ghamce. I daresay you takerme 
for the meanest fortanc-hunter on the face of 
the. earti??"’ 

‘* My dear lad," said the older man, kiddly, 
‘“‘weare not strangers. I don’t believezyou 


capable of mercenary motives, and I -thiskiit |. 


would be the best thing in the world ‘for thet 
poor little girl to marry you, bas-—”’ 

‘‘ I'm not rich enough——” 

‘‘Hush! You are a good match even for 
an heiress; but do look on the other side, The 
Gay Bertram we know may be an impostor ; I 
think he is, but that does not prove Hildred’s 
claims. The real Gay Bertram may be alive ; 
in that case, what wiil your father say to your 
wedding the eldest:of a:poor dlergyman’s nine 
daughters.” 

‘‘He won't like it,” said Hugh ‘Teéfusis, 
frankly, “ batzhe'll come'roand. Afterall, I 
shalln’t need to ask him for any money. He's 
thrown out hints once or twice he prefers 
birth to fortune in a daughter indaw, ‘and 
Hildred hag tbat." 

‘‘The Disinores are sof good stock,” ad- 
mitted Adam West. “If syou introduce 
Hildred:to-your'fatber as Mrs, ‘\Wartington’s 
nicce‘and Ludy Tempest's grandchild; he may 
be amenable, ‘bat, for qoodmess sake, don’t 
mention the Reoter of : Little 
his iazge family.”’ 

‘Tt hasn't come?to mentioning'iat all-yet," 
said Prefusis, ‘ruefully. “tI've 2got ‘to «go 
back ‘to Biankhampton :on -Saturday, ‘Mr. 
West, and goodness "knows when I -shall get 
any more leave.” 

** Well, I:ean ‘only cffer you a general wel- 
come ‘whenever you ‘ean come to Kingsleigh. 
I ‘haven't’ much sympathy ‘with love: affairs: 
genetally,but I own I: should like to see shat 
obild with a husband:totake care of her." 

Osptain ‘Trefasis: put ia: most liberal .con- 
struction om the lawyer's invitation, ‘He went 
down “to ‘Beckenham every day, and on‘ the 
jast visit ofall, Priday,2he was left alonewith 
Hildred ; cand ‘he ‘asked her very ‘tendeily: 
whether she had thought-over his wishes, and 
felt able to givethim any answer. 

‘‘ T -onlyowant to 'know'that I «may hope,” 
he whispered, “ my darling. I won't hurry 
you, All: Iowamt is ‘to Jeave ‘you :here "my 
promised wife,-and to ‘have the'right to stand 
by you if trouble comes,” 

‘It would be so bad for you,” she said, 
simply. ‘Don't you see, Captain ‘Teétusis, a 
shadow must-alweys hang over my past.” 

Bat Hugh was not going to be put off with 
that exouse. 

, I wonld 


‘““My darling y bear any 


glad! 
shadow for you, but, indeed, ‘there will -be 
none, Ag my wife, no one will dare to speak a 


word sgainst you; as for your brief engage- 
ment to Gay Bertram, no one beyond the 
people in your own neighbourhood knew of it, 
and I will never ask you to go back to tbat 
county until all the world knows how base 
and worthless waa the manifrom whom you 
fled. I may be kept seme ‘time at Biank- 
hampton leave Ofabsence, but we can 
trues *@ther, dear, and ‘I shall carry a 
_ light heartwith meinto exile, it onky you will 
give me yourpromise,”’ 

And *there, by the firelight in the pretty 
dra Kingsleigh, Hiidred Elsinore 
plighted her troth forthe second time; bat 
how @ifferently *wasthersanswer given now! 
Locking into Hagh’s ‘face with 1a strange, 
pweet love-light in‘her eyes, the confessed she 
hnaidsvoared for himalways.ever since that Jane 
severing when she saw him ‘first in Daffodil- 
road,aridone f 


ik ‘ weason-Why she 90: shrank 
saece pting “Guy “Bertram “was that she cot 


‘not forget Captain Wrétusis. 

“ And you will be mine, datling, very soon. 
You won't mind beginning lifequietly, Dreda, 
eso shat we are together ?”’ 

‘€T shall mind nething in the world, Hugh, 
ego that I have you.” ; 

“With+this very consoling prontise, Captain 
‘WEretusia-went home, to be met bythis father 
with the indignant greeting,— 

*€Resily, Hagh, you are tooprovéking. If 
"you°Gkeose to spend every dayof your Jeave 
iin long ssolitary excursions, yoummighrat least 
‘condeseenid=to leave word where»vyou're'tobe 
‘found. ‘I’ve’been sending after you to every 
oplace:Ieconld think of ever since lunth,”’ : 
“(Teneorry, — Is anything the matterat 


‘Bother Biatkhampton!" growled Mr. 
Trefasis, who “was “very saugry. ‘' You'd 
better see about: *for leave of absence. 
Jast read this*télegram, and try if you can’t 
catch the boat train from Victoria; it’s only 
seven now, 60 you may do it.” 

The telegram was very short. The sender 
was James Devenish, 8s, Madeleine, Beauville, 
France; and it was addressed to Hagh’s 
father, probably Vecause Jim was uncertain 
of the Captain's whereabouts. 

‘‘Lord Netherton dying. His one wish is 
to see your son ; no time to lose.” 

Sach waa Mr. Trefusis's zea), that he packed 
his son off to Viggoria in time for the tidal 
train; and ‘as he stepped on to the platform 
at Dover, Hugh received the answer to“his 
telegram ‘to hia Gnief at Biankhanspton, 
warusly agreeing to his request for leave. 

‘The poor old man can’s deprive «you ‘of 
your inheritance,’ Mr. Trefasis: said: shortly 
to Hugh, ‘and'to'my mind that's:a reason 


||‘ whyvyou shouldn't disregard his wieh.” 


oAs he ‘travelled sslowly ‘through France 
towards the: south, Haugh thought ‘over hia 
father's: words. The Harl of Netherton had 
never-expressed a’ wish to see him before. It 
seemed strange he should desire a meeting on 
his death-bed ; bat Hagh was nos the ‘sort of 
fellow to croas'the dying ; ‘besides, ever ‘sines 
he had heard Hildred’s account of her «meet. 
ing with Lord Netherton,:‘he ‘had felt.a: great 
interest in hie unkoown cousin,:s0 he pushed 
onwards as fast ai time:and the dilatory 
French ‘trains «could take him, resolving it 
‘should not be his faalt if he arrived 400 Jate ; 
though they assured him in Paris that owing 
tothe remoteness of 81. Madeleine, and the 
pecoliarities of the Sanday trains, he ‘would 
very likely not arrive there till Monday as 
daybreak 





CHAPTER XXII. 


However much a fear ‘has troubled us, to 
have it pat into words and stated as a fact by 
another person comes ag a kind of shock. Is 
wae6o with Mrs. Robson. Often and often 
since she came to Ss. Madeleine, had she felt 
doubts of her son-in-law. Olsen a strange feel- 
ing had come to her that there was a mystery in 





his life she coald not fathom ; and yet on this 


Mr. Devenish, it came as a sudden blow upon 
her when he said,— 

“Ifheis the same Olaude Maitland as I 
knew in Australia—and I fear he is—Heaven 
help your daughter, for he was one of the 
most unmitigated scoundrels I ever met,” 

For some minutes the poor woman could 
not speak, Then she courage and 
looked pitifally into her friend's face. Jem 
Devenish really seemed a friend to her. for 
they had been thrown together in Lord 
Netherton’s sick-room, and moticing his 
frank, trathfal ‘mature, his kind, uuselfish 
ways, she felt she could trust him entirely. 

‘' Piease téll me,”’ she said‘anxiously. 

“* My dear lady, don’t look eo troubled. I 
may be mistaken; ‘but your description of 
Ciaude Maitland fits exactly with my remem. 
baance of « falee friend who well.nigh 
oo my life. 

we: years ‘ago, smarting ‘from a great 
trouble, I went to Australia, _I:was ooh a 
enough to please the woman whose only child 
I wished to marry. She-éaunted me with 
being mercenary, and at last Iwas stung into 
taking’a mad oath—I oan see its folly now— 
that I would never see or write to my Blanche 
without her “mother’s ‘consent, that I would 
mever set foot in England while Lady 


P’Pempest lived except at her request." 


Mrs. Robson looked her sympathy. 

** And the young lady died?” 

‘‘ Before three ‘years were up; and I have 
kept faithful to: her:memory ever since, Well, 
Iemet Maitland onthe way out. He had a 

i manner,a handsome face, and we 
Nbeoume. great friends. For three years or 
more I was‘constantly with him. In that 
tima I -was warnedagain and again by mutual 
acquaintances of “his character. He was 
penniless «and ‘livéd on my supplies. He 
forged my name and jeered at me behind my 
back. These were noé all the tales I heard, 
bat I despised them. It was even hinted to 
me shat more than one honest home traced a 
daughter's ruin to my friend ; but I was blind, 
I would believe nothing—till the awakening 
came, We were wandering up country, and 
had lost the ‘track.’ ‘I was attacked bya 
wasting ‘fever, and seemed likely to die. 
Maitland suggested he should start on a 
foraging expedition, and try and find some 
stockman’s hut. Iagreed. He was-to return 
in afew hours. I was so ill he might well 
believe I should be dead by night‘fali.’’ 

Mrs. Robson listened with ‘breathless in- 
terest, 

“Don't -tell'me:he never came back. He 
conldn’t have forsaken his friend like that." 

‘Poros day aud) night I lingered without 
bite or sup, ‘then ‘two -bushmen riding by 
caught sight of meand:eame to my assistance. 
It seemed a forlorn hope that I could last till 
they reached home; bat they made ‘the 
attempt. While one helped me on to ‘hia 
horse, the other collected my few possessions. 
It ‘was then I knew the extent‘of my friend's 
treachery. He bad never meant to return, 
He had ‘taken ‘a leather case containing, 
besides my Blanche's letters and ‘her picture, 
my sole available ready money. He had left 
me penniless to die of starvation, while with 
my gold he paid his passage to England.” 

‘And that man is Nan's:hosband?"’ 

“* We:don't know thathe is," said Devenish, 
thoughtfaily. “We'musthope not.”’ 

‘And you ‘have never seen bim: since?" 

‘‘Never. I stayed with the burhmen for 
years. When ‘the younger died, I took his 
place'and kept the old farmer company till his 
death. He lefé me all he bad, snd his boy's 
name, then I came back to Hurope; bat Eng- 
land wag barred to me by my rash vow, 
have lived abroad ever since, and though Lady 
Tempest's death this spring removed the 
barrier between me and my native land, I had 
grown too much attached to Lord Netherton 
to jeave him.”’ 

Mea. Robson set herteeth together. 

‘I d have got back those letters somehow." 





“1 doubt-his having kept them. Most likely 


Onrietmas Eve when she told her anxieties to | after tuking out the money he flang the letters 
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[‘'XOU WON'T MIND BEGINNING LIFE QUIETLY, DBEDA, 80 THAT WE ABE TOGETHER?" SAID HUGH.) 


and portrait into the first stream he came to, 
Besides, I could not bear the thought of meet- 
ing him. No reproaches of mine would have 
punished him enough. There are some wrongs 
one can only leave to Heaven's punishment, 
you know— 


The mills of Heaven grind slowly, 
But they grind exceeding sure.” 


It was a strange companionship—the sad, 
intellectual refined traveller; the practical, 
commonplace woman of the people. But Mrs. 
Robson and Jim Devenish had both a singular 
love of truth and a great kindness of heart. 
They understood each ether perfectly without 
many words. 

“I'll be a sad Christmas for both of us, 
sir,” the widow said, as they parted. ‘“ You 
can’t but feel you're near losing your friend, 
and I—well, it makes my heart ache to look 
at Nan, and think of what may be in store.” 

Lord Netherton rallied, and it was only 
more than a week later that Jim Devenish, at 
his earnest request, telegraphed for his heir. 

‘He won't bave my name,” said the dying 
Ear); “but he will rule in the place my wife 
made such a happy home, I never cared to 
meet him when I was well; but I shall see 
his mother maybe soon, and I'd like to be able 
to tell her something of her boy." 

So the telegram went, and from the bottom 
of his unselfish beart Jim hoped Captain 
Trefasis might arrive in time, 

There were no last desires to make, no last 
wishes to record ; Lord Netherton bad made 
bis will jast after his last visit to England, 
and he was qoite satisfied with ita contents, 

“‘T've left you moet of my savings, Jim,” 
he told his friend, simply. ‘ You may not 
care for the money yourself, but I know you ll 
make @ good use of it. And I’ve left a provi- 
sion for little Hildred Elsinore, and made you 
her guardian, for 1 doubt me her father’s too 
much under hie wife’s rule to be fair to his 





first-born ; and, ot course, I’ve made Andrew 
comfortable, and I think that’s all,’’ 

*] shall valae the legacy as a proof of your 
sffection,” said Jim; ‘but you know, Lord 
Netherton, I never locked for anything.” 

‘*Aye! you'll be going bome when you've 
done with me, Jim, and you must bave an eye 
to that little girl ; may be if I bad lived in Eng- 
land myself I could have made things easier 
for her—and she has my daughter's name.” 

Jim promieed, 

Mrs. Robson, who shared hia vigil by the 
dying Earl. had her eyes full of tears. Not so 
much for the good old man who was #0 soon 
to start on his last journey, as for the sea of 
perplexities which surrounded her own lot. 

Olande Maitland had arrived only that 
morning in the best of spirits, as devoted to 
Nan as ever, and it was an anxious task for 
the poor woman to decide was he or was he not 
the hero of Mr. Devenish’s ead story. 

Jim had promised her to settle that question 
by calling at the maisonetteand asking to be in- 
troduced to her son-in-law, but she could not 
remind him of that promise now when his 
every thought was engrossed with his dying 
friend. So she had left Nan and her husband 
and stolen down sgain to see if she could be 
of any use, for the end was very near, and the 
dootor bad said that Sabbath woald be Lord 
Netherton's last on earth. 

It was quite late in the evening when the 
faithfal servant opened the door of the sick 
room noiselessly, and announced, ‘‘ Osptain 
Trefasis.” 

Jim and Mrs. Robson saw a pale handsome 
face, a pair of honest dark eyes, while the air 
of weariness and marks of travel showed the 
young man had lost no time in obeying the 
summons. Bosh drew back and suffered Hogh 
to approach the bed alone. They liked the 
simple earnest way in which he spoke to the 


dying man. 
‘*T started at once, my Jord. Believe me, I 





would have come sooner had I gneseed you | 


would like it. I often heard of you when f 
was a little chap. My mother loved to talk te 
us of Netherton.” 

* Ab,” and the fast glazing eyes rested 
kindly on the young soldier. ‘she was a good 
woman.” 


"' Indeed she was." 

* And I shall see her soon. Oan I tell her 
you will make a worthy master of the old 
place she loved so well ? ” 

“I will do my best,” breathed Hugh. ‘I 
have never counted on your inheritance, sir. 
My father —— me up to work hard at my 
profession, and I am very fond of it.” 

** You look like a soldier, but you'll have to 
give that op now ana settle at the Castle ; it 
would bs too hard on the old place to bave 
another absent master; and, Hagh, when you 
choose your wife, see she's a good true woman 
like your mother." 

*' My wife is chosen,” said the young officer, 
frankly. ‘“ Lord Netherton, I have not told 
even my father yet, but I think you would like 
to know. Iam going to marry Hildred Elsi- 
nore, your daughter's namesake.” 

* Little Hildred ! How did you meet her?” 

‘*] met ber in London last Jane. I don’t 
think her people at Netherton are very 
to her, but she has a very kind uncle and aunt 
in London, and I hope to win their consent.” 

“I gaw her once. She has a sweet face, like 
her mother’s, and she won't come to you empty 
banded either, Hagh. I have taken care of 
that.” 7 

The young soldier's voice was husky. 

‘Let me take her your blessing, my lord, 
and tell her you thought of her kindly to the 
last. She has had . ieee and affection 
in her life, my poor lit F 

‘She will bave both now," breathed the 
Earl. ‘May heaven bless her. Jim, it is 
getting dark ; give me your hana.” And with 
spark oe hand in his, Lord Netherton’s 
spirit passed away. 

(To be continued.) 
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i‘ YoU ARE THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CREATURE IN THE WORLD, BESTER!'’ SAID LEONCRE.] 


TWO WOMEN. 


een ania 
OHAPTER XV. 


Iv Lady Thurso bad needed anything where- 
with to spur on her incipient jealousy of her 
step. sister into action, that something would 
most certainly bave been found forthcoming 
in the events recorded to her by her husband 
on his return from that vist to Helmetstone 
school and to Hester. 

Violet was, in fact, s0 incensed by the news 
he had to give her that she was absolutely 
speecblesa at first. 

That Heater should have been the recipient 
of this letter from Lady Alice Carne—that 
Heater should have won such a tribute of love 
and tender thought from the dead George 
Oampbell—that Hester should have come s0 
absolutely before her! Why, Thurso’s people 
had positively not vouchssafed the very 
smallest reeognition of his wife! There had 
been a lot of taik about Lady Alice, and how 
sweet she was, and how true and loyal a friend 
she would and could be to Violet, but there 
had never come any sign or proof of this 
friendship ; there had, in fact, been complete 
silence on Lady Alice’s part since the day she 
had sent her modest little wedding gift to 
Thurso’s bride—a small golden pendent, set 
with a single diamond, which had provoked 
Violet’s contempt and disappointment, even 
though one kind line bad been written wish 
this gift saying it was sent to “ Violet from 
her sister Alice,” 

The silence that followed was, perhaps, as 
much due to Violet as to Lady Alice, for with 
& singular lack of courtesy and certainly 
of tact, Lady Thurso neglected to 


acknowledge her sister-in-law's gift, which 
was in truth of go little value in her eyes that 
she had tossed it carelessly into one of her 
many jewel boxes, and left it forgotten and 





unworn aa she left it unacknowle? ged, 


Once, in fact, become Thurso’s wife, Violet 
did not intend to let the antagonism of her 
husband's family weigh very much on her 
mind. Of course it would have been more 
gratifying in one sense to have let the world 
see that the marriage was approved of and 
lied by the Dowager Lady Thurso and all 
the rest; but to the balance of this good there 
was always the corresponding consideration 
that these “dowdy vriggish ocreatures,’’ as 
Violet called them, might, and no doubt would, 
have made her life exceedingly difficult, and 
have probably epoilt any chance of enjoy ment, 
and the fulfilment of those ambitious social 
ae which filled the young woman's 

rain. 

She knew Tharso had bad a letter from his 
mother; He carefully concealed the fact from 
his wife, being too tender in his thoughts to let 
her know the bitterness contained in it; but 
Violet waited her opportunity, and, by resort- 
ing to underhand and dishonourable means, 
managed to get hold of the letter and make 
hereelf mistress of its contents, 

It may be supposed there was not much 
feeling of respect or Cesire for affectionate 
intercourse in Violet’s heart towards Lady 
Thurso after this. It had, of course, only 
been selfishness and worldly wisdom that 
had made her hope for an_ alliance 
with her mother-in-law; but that had been 
before her marriage, when all had been vague 
and uncertain ; now nothing could undo what 
was done, she was Violet Countess of Thurso. 
She was young, she wae exceedingly beautifal, 
she should succeed without anything more to 
help her. The world was always kind and 
tender tosuch as abe ; and, after all, it was her 
mother who had been the real culprit, not she. 
Her past, at least so far as the world knew, 
was stainless record of sweet girlishness, 
rendered the more gentle and pathetic because 
of the shadow a mother's hand had cast upon 
it, As Phurso’s wife, Violet told herself, she 
would goon gail into the sparkling waters of 





society, and she would find life doubly joyous 
and satisfactory without the embarrassing 
strictures of # puritanical mother-in-law, and 
a lot of dowdy hueband’s relaticns to curb 
ber and restrain her in her enjoyment. 
Tae question of her owh mother was speedily 
settled by Violet. 

Lord Thurso had said to Hester, as we 
know, that Mra. Campbell bad insisted on 
going away, although he bad pressed her to 
Stay, and he had not quite understood the 
haste with which his wife’s mother took her 
departure from Sedgebrook. His laughing, 
dancing, fairy- like wife could have enlightened 
him, for she was the motive power that urged 
her mother to such haste. 

There had been a short ecene between Mra, 
Monro Oampbell and her daughter, but it bad 
been long enough to live in the older woman's 
memory all the rest of her life. 

Perhaps for the first time in her cold, calou- 
lating, selfish, shameless career, Helen Camp. 
bell tasted real anguish of heaxt, She bad 
loved Violet better than she had even loved 
herself ; greater proof of love was impossible to 
such a woman as she than to put any living 
creature before herself. The blow fell all the 
more heavily because it bad been so utterly 


unexpected. 

At last, it had seemed to this eager, worldly 
woman, success had come to her in ite entirety. 
Now she could draw her breath, and rest at 
peace basking in the sunshine of her child's 
splendid position. - 

That Violet could ever entertain aught but 
the tendereat, most girlish love and admira- 
tion for her beautifal mother was & possibility 
which had even not shadowed itself in that 
mother’s mind. 

As we have seen, Violes bad managed to 
deceive her mother perbaps more succezsfully 
than she had deceived any other person. It 
was, therefore, a terrible moment to Helen 
Campbell, that one in which her cbild, her 
baby, the one thing precious to her and in 
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whose eyes sabe had desired to seem always 
that which, alas! she certainly was net, chose 
to draw aside a little of the veil that had 
existed between them so long, and speak ont 
coldly and quietly a little of that trash which 
had never until now eeemed so hideous in the 
wretched woman's sight. 

No need to chronicle exactly what passed 
between mother and child, enough to say that 
Violet was absolutely successfal in carrying 
out her desire. Obagrined, too deeply hart to 
be angry, featfal, and amazed, Helen Camp- 
bell announced her intention of ieaviag Sedge- 
brooke without delay. 

Violet had kissed her as she said this, in her 
old caressing fashion. 

“You are always a dear, swett:mamma,” 
she said, just as though she had*been begging 
for a bon-bon or some trivial favour, instead 
ofbaving planted@a very dagger of bitter pain 
into her mother’sheart, ‘‘ and you always see 
what is right and wise. You:are ‘so ‘much 
oleverer than poor little me, and you under- 
stand things so well; besides, you are so fond 
of'me, and you want me to gét:on, ‘I ‘know, 
and so——"’ 

And then the mother had silencedher. 

* That will do, Violets. Ssy no more. You 
are right, lounderstand, though understanding 
thas come so late.’’ 

And:after'that there-had been no-more said. 

‘*Bke will go,”’ Violeseaid to heratlf; shrug- 
ging ber shoulders, ‘*ehat is ncertain |” 

And go Mrs, Campbell /did, despite .all 
‘Thorso’s kind and hospitable © ater er 

‘“Young people «are beat ,’ she shad 
answered him with a faint smile, and then 
with a bitterness and a pathos that touched 
Thaurso’s ready heart, ‘‘most particularly is 
Violet better—without me!” 

He accepted this in silence, he had nothing 
to urge, for he knew in a worldly sense she 
waa right, but he had liked her from the 
beginning; and even if this had not beea s0, 
she was his little love's mother, and as such 
entitled to a fall share in his regard and 
liking. He was very sorry that she should 
go, but after this hesaidno more. Violetsaw 
her mother away witha smile to the laat. 

‘‘ Yes, we understand one another: now,” 
ahe said to herself. There was a subtle change 
in Mrs, Campbell's manner:to her obild, «a 
shrinking from her,'a borrible pain in her 
heart as she recognized the living lie she had 
brought into the world, and:realized, too, that 
the evil:she had done herself would be as 
nothing compared to the.capabilities for evil 
contained in Violet's lovely little person, 

is was » strangely sombre silent woman who 
drove away trom Sedgebrooke that day. 
Thurso had been:the iast:to say farewell, 
andshe carried the impression of his ‘warm, 
honest sweet nature with her: as ‘the only 
spark of comfort in the desolate misery 
Viclew’s ‘hand bad deals out to her. If an 
enemy hadever desired a punishment ora 
revenge on Helen Campbell, of a surety that 
enemy's wish was reslized now. 

The punishment that -bad come was the 
gteatest, the most terrible mental saftering-a 
buman heart—and such a heart as’ hers— 
could support. Violet had heaved a sigh of 
relief as the carriage bearing her mother had 
rolled away. 

‘I thought there would have been more 
trouble!” she said to herself meditatively, 
callously ; and then she had given'a ory of 
joy, for a box stood on her ‘toilette 
box famiiiar to her from her childhood, «She 
Knew at a single glance its purport and its 
contents, 

Before going ant into the shadowed land 
her own misdeeda*had sapportioned for her, 
Helen Oampbell had given another and fare- 
well evidence of the love that—as far ay 
V.clet bad beea concerned—had always been 
true, generous, unselfish, She could have 
found no way that would have touched her 
child so much ag the legacy of her most 
vatnable jewels now did. 

Violes eeattered the glittering gems oat on 
ths table and revelied in them, A piece of 


* paper had Iain just inside the box, in pencil 

| written upon it were these few words: “ Wear 

| these sometimes, and when you do, remember 

| your mother, who, with -all her faults, has 
loved you well!” 

Violes crumpled the pieoe of paper in her 
hand and flang it in the fire, then she gave 
herself up to worship of herself in the lovely 
diamonds, and other jewels that she ‘had 
desired and envied all theseyears. She had 
‘her own share of jewels now, bat she had 
ufiways coveted her mother's ; and in‘the joy 
Ofposseasing them she oven forgot her cause 
‘forannoyance and jealousy, sill her pleasure 
waespent and thought of Hester returned to 
reevive everything. 

‘Ske had after much pondering determined 
‘Moesend her husband to hold out ‘the oli 
\tbgandh to Heater. She had a shrewd>sort 
|;gugpicion that Hester would ‘incline to 
“Bhurso not only for his. own sake, bat bec 
‘Of Sis connection “ith George Cx 
‘Axi ahe felt, too, thatwhatever:objcotion © 
, @itlmight have-to seceding *to’their wishes, 
_ sie would find it mach more ‘difficult to-ex- 
‘them to Thurso thanito'her. ‘In fact, 
Viblet knew for a certainty that Hester would 
| mot have listened to her for one:moment had 
he e@ alone. So she gent Thurso in her 
| ow 
| 4 Bhur ia jastthe sort of-man Hester will 
|'@IBin love-with,”’ Violet said to herself after 
| he-was gone. She had curled hereelf up in a 
\eattoh -thotigh-they smese ot oll pienonst-ar 
I : : ‘wete n0 or 
\cpatisfastory, “had stilbmany a sunlis‘sceneéf 

‘fatare aucesss and enj 1 to gldddeniher, 
[{Bbe Semghed sto: “ai she said these 
‘€Heaven |!" -she exclaimed, this «time not 
‘Mazily, “but if this were to come about, how I 
| could make her suffer!” and the idea was so 
, amusing and so entrancing to Violet that she 
, laughed aloud, and then getting bored with 
| ereelf she fell asleep, and only woke jast 
| before her husband returned from his long 
| walk, ‘* You have been successfal," she oried 
|-@t once on seeing ‘him, ‘‘but, of course, I 
knew you would be.” 

Tharso took her in his ‘arms ard kissed her, 
‘the: cool, fragrant touch of the night air clang 
about, him; Violet did mot mosice ‘this, 
'-alshough she was looking-at him ‘curiously. 
|  **Mell me all abent:it, Did»you succeed, 
Taur? You lock»#o selemn—jast as-though 
you had been:to church !'' and ¢o ‘herself 

she added, “‘ Hester is just ‘as dallas any 
charch service!" 

Taurso sat down beside her and told: her 
all, wixiding up with the episode of she letter 
‘from his , and the: message his dead 
uncle had sent to Lady ‘Alice,’ bequeathing 
Hester to his niece’s love and care. 

‘+ Boryou see, my: darling, "you “had even a 
~atronger feeling of ‘right in this: matter ‘than 
your own sweet goodness of heart. Hester 
Trefasia must indeed be:our ftiend now.” 

Vioies was eo :astounded, so faricusty 
angry, she could not: speak at first ; when she 
did:so, her voice was low and hard and not at 
| all like her usualone. 

‘‘And—am I mentioned by any chance in 
‘thie lester from your sister?" 

Thurso coloured qtiskly; «not ‘till bis 
moment did' he remember ‘to have noticdd 
‘bat Allie had made no mention ‘of his wife 
whatsoever. 

** AHie must have written in & great: hurry, 
omy darling Jove,"’ he: answered ‘her ‘swiftly, 
‘at the same «time ‘feeling sharp regret and 
sorrow that he ‘could make her no ‘different 

answer, It wascertainly remismof his sister ; 
but, as’he had joss said, the letter must “have 
been written off inthe ‘greatest’ hurry imme- 
diately Lady Alice had received that long 
delayed communication from her'uncle. Tae 
girl’s mind had evidently held no thought bat 
one of sad emotion called up by ‘perusal of 
his last wish to her, and her eagerness to 
comply with it. Albthis Lord Tisurso said to 
his wife to explain away and soften ‘the pain 
caused by being forgotten. 








) 
| from bim, a mulish look had oome over her fair 


Violet heard him in silence. She sat apart 
face, her lips were drawn tight and thin, and her 
hands held one another closely. It was not 
merely the fact cf Lady Alice’s unconscious 
slight to her, it was the bitter, maddening 
reflection that whichever way she turned now 
Hester seemed to get ahead of her. A little 
jealousy and natural resent ment may be for- 
given Violet in this evidence of ‘friendship 
Heiven so freely to her step-sister when she 
‘heredif had been set coldly on one side by her 
husband's people, and this, of course, -was the 
reagon Thurso immediately ‘found for her 
changed looks ; but the hot, hate, 
the simoest.senseless rage against one who 
wae 80 immocently, so unconsciously, the 

isturbanesto her, was unpardonabie-and 
rather terrible. 

Thurso vtried’4o.comicrt ber; he pat his 
Farms abouther arid'@zew her to’ him; while he 
settled swifijy in his«mind that he would 
write off first thing the foilowing morning to 
Allie-end reproach-bher for her Jack of thought. 
PA single message of kind imtent would have 
spared his little love all this‘natural hurt and 
or ‘ghed, ‘ cica 

“ You ate 4 ‘ate you not, my precious, 
- Hester de going to do as you wigh?” he 


» tenderby. 
Violet repulsed “his caressing arms, -and 
_ a short daugh as:she drew away from 
Hester indcinponys sagneenenee a 
‘Hester is doing .anythi yy 

Thurso hastened to her that Hester had 
hagreed’to her wish before-she had even known 
of his sister's letter, 

Violet moved+abont aimlessly in her anger. 
hBhe would have loved at this moment to have 
unsheathed her«tongue and let loose some of 
the passionate dislike and impatient jealousy 
that was consuming her, but with all hot 
anger she did not lose her shrewd calculating 
common sense, and she saw that to say any- 
thing would be folly. 

If .she had not needed Hester for her own 
plans, is would have been a different matter ; 
but putting Obarles Maxwell on one side, 
altogether she felt an eager determination 
grow greater and greater withia her as each 
turn of the wheel seemed to show Hester to 
her in a new and more dangerous light, to 
work things so that she would: not only have 
Hester under ‘her sharp, cunning eye ‘allthe 
time, bat within’ touch of her ‘oraeél, merciless 
hand, to be'emitien and punithdd »when the 
hour‘was ripe. 

Thurso was greatly distreseed ‘ about her. 

He’ went up to her again, and was’ fall’ of 
tenderness. 
* You must forgive Allie this time, darling,” 
he ‘said; “it was only becauece of ‘her haste. 
You eee, she says how vexed she isnot to have 
written sooner—it is ever so long ago. ‘Why, 
I sent away that “letter immed ,» and 
Hester -gave it to me ‘the firet day 'I came 
down'here, when I met you, my sweet.” 

Violet could net repress one touch’ of spite, 

‘©How-sly and*mean ‘of Hester. “Fancy, 
not ‘to have said « word ‘to us, and ‘to have 
had ‘that ‘letter all that'time ; and ‘whe pre- 
texda to be ao disinterested too.” 

Thurso was jarred, as he ‘could not‘ help 
being. Apart from the pettiness of the 
speech, is was impossible, almost incongruous 
to assimilate “the ‘words “‘sty and ‘mean ” 
with that proud, noble, girlish -face-and form 
he had jast left, 

‘He gave an unconscious ‘sigh, atid Violet, 
hearing it, changed her tack. and ‘not"being 
desirous of exhibitimg ‘hervelf ‘in her true 
colours to him—at least not yet-awhile—and, 
moreover, finding a solace and satisfaction in 
hia tender ‘oare, made farther demands on it 
by breaking into tears. 

‘I do thiak Allie might have’ remembered 
me, poor little me,” she cried her 
ee to be kissed adi soothed like 
@ child, 
Thar? She woald not have liked it. 
Hester 


‘(Ia was nasty of her. now wasn't it, 
Poor 


she has had such few friends; bat 
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dow she will be quite rich, with—with Ailie— 

and us—only,;” and@’here Violet rested ‘her wet 

cheek egainet her husband’s, “ only: you will 
not to cave for ‘her more*than me, 

won't you, Thar?"’ 


“Qh, my baby ! my baby! the youngman 


answered, laughingly yet earnestly, and then 
he devoted himeelf o assiduously to the task 
of comfor¥ that in «a ‘very little while aniiles 
had chased-away all tears, and he told himself, 
happily, that the cloud was passed, little 
knowing, in his ignorance, and blind faith-and 
love, that it was a cloud*that ‘would remain 
fized on the horizon of his dual life ‘with 
Violet; and gather‘to it day after day ‘more 
clouds, and still more, till ‘the sky would ‘be 
dark and overcast; without hope of light or-a 
gay of joyto shoot sun-like across it. 


oe 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Hester never forges that moment ‘when 
Alice Carne’s sweet, loving, heartfelt Jetter 
was put into her hands by the writer's 


brother, 

Bhe was 4ouched ‘beyond all description — 
touched at the remembrance of her dead 
friend's though’ of her, of the weadiness ‘with 
which his niece had responded ‘to hia request, 
and touchéd by ##s sympathy and readiness 
also with ‘which Thurso allied himeelf with 
bis tister in this matter. 

Bhe scarcely closed her*eyes'in slesp that 
night. In the very mide’ of “her anxiety and 
shadowed thoughts about Leonore and about 
life in many of its phases, had come a sudden, 
@n unexpeoted gleam of joy. 

Not since she had had her beloved father 
with her to give her uvepeakable happiness 
had the girl feltso lighthearted and fail of 
pleasure as she did this night. 

The vague forabodings, the shrinking doubts 
that contact with Violet: fad brought all too 
quickly into being within her, had-no place in 
this new, this unexpected happiness. She 
though’ of Lady Alice as of the gentle girl 
whose name bad been so often on’ George 
Oampbell's lips, a possible sister rather than 
& friend, sympathetic, warm-hearted, good. 

Ste thought of Thursonot-as Viblet’s’ bus- 
band, butas the boy Dick; who "had ‘been so 
warmly loved by the weary, pain-worn,-suffer- 
ing man upto the last day of bis life. 

“Aad (I anderstand it, Ob! -yes, ‘I can 
understand the charm, the power to :draw:out 
80 much love!” Hester ‘said: to herself, as 
she Isy ‘awake in the darkness of her room 
and copjared up the memory of the young 
man's bandeome face, ag she bad been wont 
to. do before she had met him in the flesh, 
There was # sense of romance to her circling 
about him, he had the bearing, the voice, the 
heart of a true knight ; worthy brother of gach 
@ sister, worthy nephew ofsuch an uncle. 

Hester's pure, innocent spirit was uncon- 
scicus ‘of ‘harm in thus letting ‘the image of 
Thurso rise before her ; she thoughtof bim as 
of something good, someone’who had ‘borne a 
message to her of sweetness and happiness, 
someone who had offered her hia friendship, 
hia brotherhood ; and for all these reasons she 
took delight in recalling him, and in telling up 
his good qualities. I¢ would be the same with 
his sister Alice when’ the two girls had pret. 

When wonld that time be? ‘Hester 
wondered to herself, as“ehe heardthe wind 
Stirring the trees in the garden outside witha 
sound like sighing music. 

Bhe hoped soon, very“soon, Eatly ‘in’ the 
morning she would wtite‘an answer’ to’ that 
detéer ;‘ she would send’ eaék love for love, and 
triendthip given for 'ffiendship, Offered so 

‘freely, ‘so generously ; snd after thatshe must 
have patience and wait, 

Morning waa begi to oreep over the 
Brey, misty eky, when’ Hester lost her thoughts 
inysicep, aid thesun was streaming in'throvgh 
‘her open window when she awtke. 

It wagonly pvatural that after such houra 


of intense mental delight there should come | 


‘them, 





‘reaction, and this’morning Hester, though 
‘ber delightund remembrance’ot what bad hap- 
pened was none theless sweet, ‘had ‘not that 
‘undiluted sente of pleasure,that release from 
trouble, that-bad-come to ‘her for # shor’ ppell. 
Thoughts of Violet returned, and despite all 
that now changed ‘the aspect: of affairs, she 
still shrank from the idea of meeting her step- 
‘pister frequently, and being drawn into her 
life. Shetried toshake off her ‘doubts reso- 


lately. 

‘It is ‘horrible of me that “I cavndt put 
there thoughts out of my “head. How é@o lI 
know Iam “not-wronging Violet shaméfally? 
"Thre past ie not the present, ‘and ‘the inflaence 
that surrounds her is so different to what -it 
used ‘tobe. I wish,” Hester *said to herself, 
‘with tincere’regret, ‘“I wish I conld be more 
‘generous to Violet, I wish, oh! how I‘ wish 
-theee “hatefal ‘thoughts and feelings against 
her would not come.” 

She ‘heard: of Mrs. Campbel)'s departure 
‘from Sddgebroéke with -a feeling 6f reliéf. 
For hersélf she desired never ‘again to meet 
her step:mother, ‘and yet, with’ her-wonderfal 
sympathy that stretphed iteelf out to°all who 
“suffered, whether friend or’ foe, Hester’ had a 
‘touch 6f pity ‘for ‘the woman who had done 
“her many ill things, but who nevertheless had 
‘given her love ‘boundlessly, absolately, to’ her 
“only child'‘who now meted out to her #o'poor 
‘a’ return, 

Without actual knowledge of facts and 
‘events Hester was yet certain that it ‘was 
Violets who had dismiseéd her mother thus 
promptly from her new life, and she pitied 
‘Helen Campbell most ‘sincerely, not for ' her 


‘broken dream of social ambition, bat for the 


pain her daughter's delicate flower-like cruelty 
was Gedling ont to ‘ber now. 

It was almost impossible for Hevter to re- 
fuce to listen*to the promptings of her mind 
on'this diffiouls question of Violet, Sha sighed 
now ‘and’ then a Httle wearily. Gilad‘ as the 
“was' for ‘the pleasure that ‘had come-to her 
the ‘night before; ake coald not set aside the 
‘forebodingsa that came so involuntarily, nor 
the sensation of repugnance which rose so 
strong ‘within “her to any sort of intimacy 
with Violet. 

‘*T shoald be happier even if I never ‘heard 
‘her name mentioned again,’’ shesaid to her- 
self.“ Viole#has always troubled ‘me, and I 
‘have such a certain feeling that the old trouble 
“wil be ag nothing to that which’I shill’ have 
through her in the future, She has sever 


‘liked me, she ‘does not’ like me now. Why 


‘doer the ‘seck me? ‘What does‘she want of 
‘me? How ean I'serve her? Sbe ‘has every- 
thing ‘to’héip her to attain all*she needs. 
What iv her motive?" Hester put'the matter 
from her wearily at last. ‘1 will thiak-no 
more ‘about it," “she said,as sho wrote her 
letter 40 AHee Carne, and then sat waiting for 
the ‘hour'of ‘Leonore’s *arrival. ‘*The die ia 
cast, I have given my promice,'I eannot‘draw 
batk now. & I can onty hope ‘that “my misgiv- 
ings are wrongly founded, and thatthe great 
good fortune that has come to Violet may have 
béen’ the means ‘of workiag’a change in her. 
If thie sboald not be—if my fears should-ever 
be realised, and I fidd that she ig unaltered— 
if I ‘find ‘she'is ueing me for some parpose of 
her-own, I will draw back, I will: gofaraway, 
‘so that’ need have to make no false exonve'to 
him, or seem to be ungrateful to him’ forall 
hig kin@ness."’ 

Leonore ‘and ‘Miss Graham -arrived -punc- 
tuaily at the bour, and great aud manifold 
Srey yo and boxes they brought with 

e fatnre’ Lady Maxwellouild enter 
on her married life with every sort of rich 
sioff and costly jewelto assist her. 

“The marriage was close at hand; in three 
more days Charles Maxwell and Mr Chet. 
wynde would ‘travel down to Helmetasone 
again, and eatly inthe morning of the fourth 
day the ceremony would be petformed in the 
old village church, where Leonore bad wor- 
shipped Suoday after Sunday for years past. 

The pizl gave vent to inienee delight at 
sceing Hester again. 


‘‘ Teseems like two years, nos two'days,” she 
ehid ; ‘*and oh! Hester, there is nothing’ half 
so’ bewntital’in all London ‘as’ you. «I ‘don't 
know ‘what I ‘shall'do’ without you, bat ‘you 
will come to me very soon, will you noi ?—in'a 
fortnight, perhaps, when—when we get ‘back 
from Paris.” 

‘A fortnight! That is indeed soon, Leo," 
Hester anawered, emilingly yet gently. 

‘'T¢ sounds’ an awfal long time,” the bride- 
elect said, with an unconecious sigh. 

“Come, let'us go and see all your beautital 
frocks and hats,” Hester said, trying to be'as 
gay av she could. 

Leonore insisted on putting nearly all her 
wd possestions on to Hester’s slender queenly 

gure. 

“ Taey look just ae they ought to look now,” 
she ‘said, without a particle of envy at the 
difference between her friend and herself. She 
sa¥there big, ungainly, red-faced, yet witha 
very wealth ‘of love shinipg:oat of her light 
grey eyes. She ‘had no pleasure so keen as 
loving and admiring Hester. 

“ You are the moat beautifal creature in the 
world!’ she said,‘after a long pause and 
perusal of her girl friend in a costly ‘barnous, 
which ‘the fashionable dresamaker who had 
received carte blanche trom Mr. Ohbetwynde, 
had placed in’ Mies Leighton’s trousseau with 
& positive sigh of-artistic regret. 

“She will spoil it!” had been the woman's 
thought. The task of making Mies Leighton 
lock faitly presentable was almost beyond her 


powers. 

‘If she could have seen her “ creation on the 
tall proudly -held figure of Hester Trefasis, the 
dressmaker would have gone into ecstasies of 
delight. Everyfold, every gracefal line was 
given its fall'value. Leonore, dull and stapid 
as she was called, was quite keen enough to 
see this, to appreciate is."’ 

‘I$ is you who should marry Charles and 
wear all these clothes, Hester,”’ shesaid, and 
then a pang shot across her ugly face, and 
tears gathered suddenly in her eyes. ‘Oh! 
Hester, if I could only buy s little beauty, if 
I could only be different to what I am—think 
with all my money, rich as ‘I am, I am the 
ugliest, nastiest——"’ 

Hester silenced the words with a quick kiss, 
& quick embrace, 

“You are my Own dear Leo,” ‘she said, 
pwiltly, ‘the dearest, truest, most beautiful 
nature in the world. Now, look up at once 
arid promise me there shall be no-tears.”’ 

Leonore smiled at ber worde. 

“I¢ ia because I should like’to be really 
‘peautifal for his sake, for his eyes. I am 80 
afraid,’’ aud then Leonore said no more ; bat 
Hester's heart*sank, for-her own fears could 
easily fill im the blank sentence. 

‘* Let us pat all these grand things back in 
their boxes,”’ was all she said, and they ses 
to wotk to do this, and talked ‘of other things 
meanwhile, 

Te three days passed away ‘odlmiv and 
sadly. A’letter had come from’ Lady Taurso 
with an invitation ‘to Hester whioh she 
refased, making her friertd’s closely approach- 
ing marriage her excuse ; and*amanewer had 

come by rétarn from Alies Carne. 

‘* We shall be in London in late Ootober or 
eatly November,” she wrote ; ‘*we must meet, 
Hester, as‘soon as it is possible’ for us to do 
eo. Alas! is may not be so easy, for you know, 





of course, that my mother is mavh grieved 
jad troubled about Dick's marriage Iam 50 
‘sorry about it, Dick and I have atways’ been 
“so Gear to one another. Wha hurts him 
barts me, and I fear heie suffering much now 
“‘peonuse of our mother's attisade 

“TIT am doing all I oan to make things 
“betier, bat it iva slow and, 1 fear,® hopeless 
'matser. I have not spoken to hér yet of you, 
; bat I shall give her poor Uncle George's letter 
‘#40 read on the earliest opportanity. And 
ithen, Hester dear, I hope sine soo will held 
{out her hand #o you, and then we can'work 
| togesher to make things better for Thurso. 
; Poor little Violet! My heart aches for 


‘her. I want to love my brother's wife, and 
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to be a sister toher. I can quite understand 
how hurt and sad she must be, and it is hard 
on her, poor lovely child. She is very lovely, 
ig she not, Hester dear? Thurso wrote to me 
she was an angel of loveliness. I am glad for 
his sake she is thie; but I hope it is the love- 
liness of the heart as well as the body. Write 
me again Hester, quickly, and if you have a 
ctore of yourself send it to me. I want to 
ow what you are like, though I am sure 
your face is sweet and good and honest," 

Hester let Leonore read this letter, having 
told her all that had happened. She knew 
she was giving her attached friend sincere 
joy in thus sharing her seoret and letting her 
see that so much pleasure had come into her 
otherwize barren life. : 

*' Bhe must be nice, Heater,” Leonore said, 
as she gave back the letter, ‘‘and Lord 
Thurso is a kind man. I liked him; bat," 
with her blant shrewdness, ‘but I don’t 
wantto have anything to say to Lady Thorso; 
she is falee, she is bad, and, what is more, she 
is cruel, I don’t like her." 

"Oh, Leo!” Hester said gently, bat her 
hear’ gave a little thrill at these words. She 
had never canvassed Violet or her nature with 
Leoncre ; when she had spoken she had spoken 
kindly of her step-sister. This atraighsfor- 
ward oriticiem pained her, for Leonore, though 
not by any means clever or quick witted, had 
& curious sense of judging things, and rarely 
made mistakes. 

It strack Hester sorrowfally that this sense 
had come back to the girl in the most vital 
care, and that though she loved still with all 
the fervour of her poor trusting heart, she did 
not shut her eyes tothe nature of the man 
she loved and was about tomarry. No words 
were spoken on this subject, however, and 
Hester had only her own conscionsness to 
work upon. With Violet it was different, and 
Leonore found much to say. 

‘tI don't see what she wants with you, 
Hester. She never cared to come and visit 
= before. Soeiasly. I don’t like her—no, 

don’t like her—for all her laughs, and her 
yellow hair, and her big blue eyes. She isn’t 
you,and she oan’t hold a candle to you— 
there!" 

“Oh! you most pre jadiced person,” laughed 
Hester, and then the eubject dropped. The 
next day brought Sir Charles Maxwell on the 
Boene, and on the following day Leonore 
Leighton fulfilled the desire of her dead 
plebeian father’s heart, and was transformed 
by ceremony of vow and ring and book into 
Lady Maxwell, wife of one of the first 
baronets of the day, mistress of a position 
which would place her among the very highest 
in the land, and in a society which otherwise 
could and would possibly never have received 
her, her great wealth notwithstanding. 


Up in Scotland the autumn had come with 
a great rush. It was very cold, and the wind 
blew sharply across the moors up to the gaunt 
Tgly stone house where Lady Alice Oarne and 
her mother had resided ever since their burried 
departure from town on account of Lady 
Emma Talbot's serious illness. 

Thurso’s best-loved sister seemed to have 
g¢own a little older since that bygone night 
in his smoking den, when they bad sat and 
chatted confidentially together. She was cer- 
tainly thinner, and there was a thoughtfal 
anxious look on her pretty sy mpathetio face. 

She was standing beside one of the big 
rather dreary-looking windows of the large 
cold room; the landscape beyond was bleak 
and depressing. Lady Alice shivered sa she 
stood drumming on the window pane. There 
wasa fire in the room, bat though it blazed 
cheerily half-way up the big grate it did not 
give out moch warmth. 

Lady Alice was tired and heart-weary. 
They had been long, sad weeks for her, the 
ones that had passed since last she had seen 
her brother. 

The events that had come had been great 
ones, and had cast heavy burdens on to the 
girl's yoting shoulders, for she was left to 





bear the brunt of her mother’s austere anger 
and horror at Lord Thurso’s rebellious 
marriage absolutely alone. 

Poor little Lady Alice! she was driven 
nearly distracted between love and loyalty to 
her brother, and love and sympatby for her 
mother. It had been well-nigh an impossible 
task to minister to that mother’s proud, re. 
sentfal grief. At all times, Lady Thurso bad 
been a difficult, bigoted woman ; she had been 
revered rather than loved by her ochildrer, 
and her son's hasty and ill.chosen marriage 
was a shook that tended in every way to 


—== 
Wilfred Crossley, to an inscription 
below the delicately shetbed head. “She 
must be jolly clever. I say, Allie, I should 
like to meet this Hester Trefusis, I anppore 
there will be a chance one of these days, eh?"’ 
“What for—another flirtation?" laughed 
Lady Alice, though a» close observer would 
have seen that her pretty lips trembled jast a 
little, ‘‘ You don’t suppose that sort of 
eae to the pictured Hester, “‘ goes in for 
irtation, do you?” 
* One never knows,” Mr. Crossley remarked, 
stroking his light golden-brown moustache 


harden still farther a nature already too hard | meditativel 


The thought of reconciling the Dowager 
Lady Tharso to the young Lady Thurso was 
one that was hedged about with hopelessness. 

Lady Alice felt, as day followed day, that 
her mother would go to her grave unrelenting 
in her attitude to Thurso’s wife, unforgiving 
- ——— ise , 

was a bitter prospect for the young girl. 
She had always adored her brother; it would 
not have been very difficult to her to have 
given a fall shareof love to her brother's wife, 
but fate stood in the way. 

Not unless a miracle happened would old 
Lady Thurso so much as permit her daughter 
to even meet with her much-objected-to 
daughter-in-law; and apart from the sorrow 
in having to hart her dear Dick, there was 
the very nataral regret that she might never 
taste any of the fun and excitement and 
enjoyment which would constitute every-day 
= with her brother and his lovely young 

8. 

It was hard on her to be kept for ever 
chained in the narrow, monotonous, prejudiced 
groove of her mother’s existence; and the 
child fretted and grew weary, and sometimes 
shed tears at the sad, grey gloom of her daily 
life, and her equally grey fature. 

The episode about Hester had been as a 
gleam of warm, hot sun in this gloom, and the 
arrival of Hester’s lettera her one excitement. 

She was standing, now, looking out for a 
messenger who had volunteered to ride over 
to the nearest post-office and fetch any corre- 
spondence from thence that might have 
arrived, 

“ He oan’t be back yet," the girl said to her- 
self several times; and then her face took a 
sudden tinge of colour, and her eyes sparkled. 
‘‘Hurrah! here he is! He is a brick, and no 
mistake. Really, I had no idea Billy could be 
so kind.” 

She soampered cut of the room and fied 
through cold stone passages till she en- 
countered a young man striding towards her, 
his strong limbs encased in rough cordaro 
— gear, and a healthy glow on his tann 
ace. 

**Come along back to the library. You are 
no end of a good fellow,” cried Lady Alice, in 
glee; ‘“‘and you have got quite a package. 
That is for me, isn't it, Billy dear?” 

Billy dear showed the writing on the label, 
and Lady Alice gave a sigh of delight. 

“From Hester. How lovely!" she said. 

‘* You and this Hester appear to find a great 
deal to say to one another,” the young man 
observed, as he stood with his back to the fire 
and watched her tearing open her treasures. 

** Of course we have,”’ Lady Alice remarked, 
intent on discovering what was inside the 


She gave a little ory of pleasure as the 
brown paper opened at last and a square 
mounted picture met her eyes. 

Oh!" she said ; then after a short, intense 
geze, ‘Oh! isn’t she beautifal? Billy, come 
and look!” 

Billy leaned over the pretty shoulder. 

“By Jove! yes. She is a stunner. Who 
is she, Allie?” 

“This is Hester!" Lady Alice said, 
proudly, ‘‘ Heater Trefusis, my friend. This 
ia the picture she promised me weeks 
Oh! Lhad no idea she would be as beautifal 
as this. I was sure she would be nice; but 
like this!” 

‘*Drawn by herself, too!'’ exclaimed Mr, 





ly. 

Lady Alice had buried herself in her letters ; 
she put Hester's aside to read by and by, and 
hurriedly opened one from her brother. 

“Oh! Billy,” she oried, in acutest dis- 
appointment, after she had skimmed through 
it, “Dick writes and entreats me to go 10 
them on a visit. There is going to be all sorts 
of fan. Oh! I should so like to go, but 
mother will never, never hear of it, Oh! 
ien’t it hard!” and there were tears in the 
soft eyes. 

‘Les me speak to Lady Thurso,” offered 
Billy, valiantly, though his soul quaked 
within him at the very bare idea of such a 
desperate resource, , 

Lady Alice laughed through her tears. 

“Silly Billy!” she said, not ungently. 
"No, there is only one way if Dick really 
wants me, really and truly—well, he must 
come and fetch me himself. I shall never get 
away unless he does.” 

Mr. Crossley turned pale. 

“Ob! Allie,” he said, instantly, ‘‘ Lady 
Thareo will kill him!” 

He told himself, suddenly, he wocld not be 
in Tourso’s shoes for a good deal. 

“It is the only way,” Lady Aliops, 
answered, recklessly, ‘They must meet 
some day, too; and oh! Billy, I am so tired 
of—of all this. I do want to enjoy myself so 
much, and I do want to see Dick again, and 

en I should see Hester too, Oh! Billy dear, 

Billy, do eay I am not very selfish, and 
beastly, ancd——”’ 

— Crossley had a prompt reply to this 


“* Here, give me a form; we will just tele- 
graph to Thurso, that will bring him quiok, 
and ther I will take it to Drumrheara cffice 
and he will get it to-night, and he will come 
here right away ; and never say again, Allie, I 
don’t help you to be happy, that’s all, though 
you do sneer at my flirtations and call me a 
boy, nothing more !" 

‘* You are an angel, Billy, not a boy, and 
I—” Lady Alice pulled herself up quickly, 
“and Iam very much obliged to you,” with 
sudden dignity ; then more quickly, ‘‘Oh! 
Billy, do you think Dick will come? It seems 
too good to be true,’’ 

“T don’t think; I know,” was the answer. 
And when Jate that night a telegram arrived 
at the big house on the moor, it was given to. 
Lady Alice Carne, and it told her briefly that 
her brother was travelling up to Scotland 
without any farther delay. 


(To be continued.) 





On of the most curious stones in the world 
is found in Finland, where it occurs in many 
places. It is a natural barometer, and acta- 
poy Ree ep probable changes in the weather. 
1t is called semakair, and turns black shortly 
before an approaching rain, while in fine 
weather it is mottled with spots of white, 
For a long time this curious phenomenon was 
® mystery, but an analysis of the stone shows 
it to be a fossil mixed with olay and contain- 
ing a portion of rock saltand nitre. The fact 
being known, the explanation was ° 


The 
.| salt, absorbing the moisture, t black 


when the conditions were favourable for rain, 
while the dryness of the atm e brought 
oat the salt the interior of the stone in 
white spots on the surface. 
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A PLAYTHING OF FORTUNE. 
om mI 
OHAPTER XXXIX —(continued.) 


“Waar do you mean?” Lionel asked, 
hoareely. ‘ Why should you not believe it?” 

‘* Because I could almost swear that I have 
seen her here in this very house, alive and 
well,’ answered Best, quietly. 

A wild delight that was almost like in- 
sanity filled Lionel Warrender’s heart for a 
brief moment; then the memory of all that it 
would mean to him, to his mother, and to the 
woman whom the world called his wife, 
rushed over him. He stood and stared at 
Bess, unable to frame a word, his horror 
knowiog no bounds. 

‘I shought I should interest you after a 
time,” said Best, after a long, dramatic 
silence. ‘ Now try to listen to me, and think 
like a man of sense, for once in yout life, 
This may mean nothing. It may all be a 
mistake, and it may the most awfal 
emergency that a man ever had to face, 
Answer a few questions as clearly and con. 
cisely as you can. Did you ever hear 
Brenda Bernstein speak of a cousin who was 
ay: *_atiaeceeeaiall 

rt 0.” 

‘* Did you ever hear her speak of a family 
— to her very closely, named Goodwin ?” 

‘ 0.’ 

“TI thought not. I went to see that old 
Jew the day before yesterday. I represented 
myself as an attorney who had a legacy in his 

for a Mies Annie Goodwin, whom 
understood was a relative of his. He 
answered that he had no such relative. If 
that is true, then this girl who was here as 
companion to Bessie Olifton is Brenda, 
Remember, Lionel, that now ia no time for 
half measures. If you are in this hole, Iam 
the only one who can help you out of it, and 
it ia to my interest to doit. Don't hesitate 
to tell me the trath. Were you ever married 
to that girl?"’ 

“Yes"’ 

‘Good Heavens! You are a greater fool 
than even I took you for.” 

“No; leas of a scoundrel.” 

“Frame it as you like. the fact remains 
the same. Bat what in Heaven’s name can 
be done? What is the girl’s object? For 
that it is she I am as certain as that [ live. 
What object is she striving to attain ?” 

“Tf it is as you surmise,” exclaimed 
Lionel, hoarsely, “‘she is not striving to 
attain any object but to keep me in ignorance 
that she is alive. We must fiad the girl at 
once, | and ascertain if she is really—my 


‘'For what purpose?"’ asked Best, with a 
world of meaning in hia evil eye. 

Lionel understood. He lifted his hat and 
raised his head to Heaven. ; 

“That justice may be done in spite of all 
the world!” he cried, reverently. 

“* Heaven !'’ exclaimed Best, grinding his 
teeth in ‘You are a greater fool than 
I thought, be beyond that. You are 
mad ; stark, ing, hopelessly mad !”’ 

He stalked away, knowing that what had to 
be done he must do alone, and passionately 
regretting that he had told Lionel anything 
of his fears, 


CHAPTER XL. 


Tzn days had elapsed since the death of 
May Cass, and Willie was rapidly con- 
valescing. Miss Graham and Brenda had 
been retained as nurses after the death of 
May, and the regular night nurse discharged 
as unnecessary ; then later, when the danger 
for Willie had passed, and Misa Graham felt 
tha it was safe to leave him to the charge of 
Misa French alone, she had gone where her 
services were more required—to those others 
whom death was threatening. 





Brenda had grown to love the little fellow 
very dearly during his illness, and had 
watched him with the tender care that only a 
mother oan feel, and particularly a mother 
who haa known grief. 

And Mes. Oass was grateful. Her sorrow 
was too great for her dead little one to allow 
her to give the attention to Willie that she 
otherwise would have done, but she under. 
stood and appreciated the tenderness that he 
had received from his paid nurse. 

‘'She has been more like a mother to him 
than I have,’ Mrs. Cass said to Dootor Hast- 
ings. ‘She may not be a professional nurse 
in so far as a diploma from a training-school 
is concerned, but for devoted attention I have 
never seen her equal, and I should prefer her 
to any woman with a thousand diplomas, for 
children. You have discovered a treasure, 
Dostor."’ 

And Dostor Hastings thought s0, too. 

She followed his directions with wonderfal 
jadgment and accuracy. And the child grew 
to love her, and would obey her slightest wish. 


There is so much in that in the handling of | throug 


children, 

“It ia most extraordinary,’’ Doctor Hastings 
would say to himeelf, as he watched her going 
about her work, silently, geacefally. ‘‘I wish 
I knew the story of that girl's life. Poor little 
thing! She has been almost happy in this 
sorry work. How gracefal she is! like a 
princess in disguise. I wonder that Cass and 
his wife have not suspected her. I could see 
with half an eye that she is not what she re- 
presenta herself to be.” 

“Willie ie almost well enough for me to 
leave him,’’ she said, with a smile, looking up 
and finding hia eyes fixed upon her. 

“Yes, in another week," said the doctor, 
indulgently. ‘ You must take all the rest that 
you can in that time, so that you will be ready 
to begin again upon a fatiguing case. There 
are plenty of them awaiting you, and I know 
now that I can trust you. You have been 
very faishfal and true, little woman.” 

Tears started to Brenda's eyes. 

“I¢ is so good of you to say that!" she 
exclaimed. 

** Not at all; beoause you deserve it. In 
oases of children you are really a wonderful 
nuree. It isa sort of gift, youknow. I don't 
know what you would do withan adult patient, 
but next to Miss Graham you are certainly 
the best I have come in contact with, and you 
have one advantage over her—you don’t go to 
sleep at a critical time.” 

Mi f that is true, I ought not to be idling 
re,” 

The doctor smiled. 

“You have been very hardly worked for a 
beginner, and have needed the reat, but next 
week you shall begin again with renewed 


strength. 
He patted her upon the cheek, and left her 
there with the convalescent child. 

The day following, Mra. Casa was in the 
room when he called, He took the child's 
temperatare, attended to the regular routine, 
and pronounced him atill doing well; then, 
with a sigh, he joined Mra. Cass. 

** You look harassed and weary, doctor,” she 
exclaimed, with much sympathy. ‘Is the 
contagion worse ?"’ 

‘t Yes. I have scarcely slept. The oity ia 
soourged from end to end. The poor little 
victims are falling on every side. Iam sorry 
to tell you that there is a case that I sadly 
feared I should have to report,”’ 

* You mean——" 

‘In your cousin's family.” 

“ What?" 

‘* Yes, Norton Warrender. I was called to 
see him last night about twelve, and have been 
there again this morning. He is terribly ill.” 

No one had noticed the little nurse who 
atood in the shadow listening as if her very 
soul were at stake. Her hands were pressed 
tightly over her rapidly beating heart, as if to 
atill it, He eyes contained a look of horror 


that would have startled them had ad 


geen it, 





“She has done it on purpose,” she was 
saying to herself. ‘That woman—his wife. 
I saw it in her face that day. I knew it! 
Oh. Heaven! I knew it!” 

Then she tried to cease thinking, that she 
might hear. 

‘*T begged Violet not to go to the children," 
cried Mrs, Oass, her grief for little Norton 
very real, “I knew how it would be, for I 
had done the same awfal thing myself. Iam 
responsible for my baby’s death, as she will be 
for his, and she will never know the awfal 
horror of grief until she feels that. Is he very 
ill, doctor?" 

“Very ill. I have not had a case that was 
so bad in the beginning. Well, I must go 
now. Iam going back there this afternoon to 
see him. Poor little fellow! His chances 
are very small, I fear.’’ 

*' Te it 80 bad as that?” 

**T am afraid it is.” 

He said afew words more which did not 
reach Brenda, then turned wearily to leave 
the room. Brenda ran almost breathlessly 
h another room and met him in the 
ball as he would have left the house. 

She had taken a hasty glance at herself, re- 
flecting with wonderfal rapidity upon the 
chances of recognition; but feeling safe in 
her dirgaise, she determined to brave the 
dangerous situation. 

*t Doctor !"’ she cried, faintly — wait!" 

“What is it, little woman?" he asked, 
turning to her. 

‘*T want you to tell me about that—that 
child! "’ she cried, hoarsely. 

“You mean Warrender's?” 

‘* Yea,” 

‘'Toere is nothing to tell, exsept that the 
child is very ill," 

* Doctor"—in a trembling, half-hysterical 
voioe—‘“‘ you told me yesterday that I was 
unusually gocd in nursing children. You 
meant it, did you not?” 

“ Yes, ty I did.” 

** Then let me go to that child. Willie Cass 
does not need me any longer. His own ordi- 
nary nuree is perfectly competent to care for 
him now. Let me go to that child, Dootor 
Hastings, will you not ?”’ 

She was striving to keep the anxious plead- 
ing out of her yoice, and the very effort she 
was making was most apparent to the quick- 
witted doctor. Taat fact waa not revealed to 
her, however, in his answer. 

“Nonsense!” he exclaimed, brusquely. 
“You need the rest. Yon sre worn out, and 
will be in bed yourself if you don't take rest. 
Besides, Norton has Miss Grabam.” 

*‘Bat suppose her old failing should over- 
come her, doctor, and she should go to sleep 
when the baby needa her moat? She is mach 
more fatigued and worn than I am. For 
Heaven’s sake, don't refuse me, Dootor, 

‘Will you tell me why you are so in 
earnest?” 

“No; I cannot—a’ least, not now. You 
promised to be —— without questioning 
mein any way. The time has now come for 
the teat. It is more than my life that I am 
asking of you. Let me goto that child! I 
can save his life. I will eave it, if it costs my 
own, For the love of Heaven, doctor, et 
me go!” 

Tae effort was too great, and she had ceased 
to try tc control herself. The tears were 
pouring over her white cheeks. She had re- 
moved she glasses from her eyes in her earnest- 
neces, and their strained, haggard expression 
almost frightened him. 

He placed his hand gently upen her head. 
Some look in her countenance had brought 
back to him the beautifal face of the sick 
child. The old doctor, who had known 80 
many of life’s mysteries, was puzzied. 

** You are excited, little woman," he eaid, 
quietly. ‘‘ That ia not a good quality in a 
puree, Do you know that if anyone else saw 
you in this state over a child that you never 
saw, it would arouse curious questioning 2?” 

‘I oan’é help it!" she oried, desperately. 
“Let me go, and I promise you that you 
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shall have no cause of complaint against me. 
I will control myself in everything,” 

** Well—well! " he exclaimed, soothingly. 
‘Calm yourself, and I will sea to it, OF 
course, I have no. right to promise for these 
people, but I wil speak to them on the subject 
and do what I cap.” 

“Bat’’—she hesitated, and placed her 
hand upon his arm, lifting her eyes pleadingly, 
desperately to his—‘‘don't tell. that—woman. 
Mr. Warrender's—wife—-that it is my. desire. 
Tell her anything bot that; becsuse—she: 
might not les me come, you know,” 

* All right!" he retarned, with asigh, “I 
will do the best I can.’’ 

‘** Thank yon, and Heaven bless. you!”’ 

She went back to her charge, feeling half 
soffocated under the awfal fear. forsher child's 
life that waa upon her, yet compelled to stifle 
her grief and boar it with the stony, calm to 
which the professional nurse mugs. accustom 
herself. , 

A half hour passed in that way—a halt 
hour that seemed to contain years instead of 
minutes, and then a meassenger-boy asked. for 
her. He had bronght.s note to her, and. one 
also for Mre. Cass. Her owa was very 


. simple, It read,— 


“ Drar Miss Frencn —Mr; Lionel War: 
render derires that you come this afternoon 
prepared to nnree his little boy, I have writ- 
ten Mrs, Cays, asking her to excuse you, 


‘Very traly yours, 
F, Bastines,” 


CHAPTER XLIi 


Tr was Agnes Blant who admitied the 
trembling figare of the nurse into. she stately 
edifice thas Lional Warrender called home, 


How Brenda ever kept. herself from.crying, 


out in her surprise and. excitement. at aseing 
agsin the girl whom she had believed so.much 
her friend, she could never afterward remem. 
ber; bns Agnes attributed the quiver, in her 
voice to the fatigue of constant nursing. when 
the little person, with the sppearance of a 
kag even emphasizsd.mors; than. before, 
said,— 

“TI come from Dootor Hastings to nurse the 
child who is ill,” 

‘I thought so when I caw you coming up 
the steps,” answered Agnes, ‘* Willi you 
come thia way 7?” 

She Jed the way to a room. that was. tobe 
Brenda’s own curing the term.of-her stay,ia 
that house. 

“Tf you will take off your honnet,’’ Agnes 
said, ‘I will take you to the baby.’ 

‘'How is he?" asked. Brenda, putting. her 
question ag briefly and qnietly as. possiblo, 
yet waiting in a tumult.of excitement for: the 
answer. 

“Very ill,” answered. Agnes, a curious, ex- 


pression crorsing, her. face.. ‘‘ The. doator. 
looked very grave when he was.here, My. 


own opinion ia that the child. wiil noi. live 
two days. 

Brenda started, Had not. Agnes. been 
occupied to the exelusion. of everything else 
by her own thoughts, she must of necessity 
have seen the sudden paling of the nurse's 
countenance ; but she was not thinking of the 
Quaker, like. little woman. before. her. Hor 
thoughts were occupied with that Jadas kies 
that Violet Warrender had imprinted upon 
the lips of the hapless. child—a. kigg; whieh 
Agnes underatood but 400 well. 

She made no further remark, but. stood 
staring ous of the: window until Brenda had 
changed her bonnet for a cap, and had 
covered the front of her plain dark.gown with 
an apron, It was even then Brenda who 
broke the silence. 

“Tam ready,” she said, quietly,, ‘ Will 
you take me to tbe child?” 

Agnes turred in silenoa and Jed the way. 

She softly opened the door of a darkened 
Chamber, motioned. Brenda to enter, and, nos 





following her, closed the door.as noizelezaly as 
she had opened it. 

Coming from the light into the comparative 
darkness for a moment blinded Brenda ; then, 
too, her heart was beating to. suffocation; but 
after a moment her eyes. became sacoustomed 
to the shadow, and she advanced silently. 

A child was lying, upon.s.prettily draped 
brass. bed, moaning f , and. beside. the 
bed, stroking. the little. hand. with. iofinite 
gentleness, & man, sat, Hia blonde hair was 
dishevelled, bia face pale, hia eyes haggard 
from too. apparent care and sleepleseness. 

In an instant.she had recognized Lionel. 

She stood Jike a etatue.in the centre of the 
floor, unable.to.move, looking with. breathices 
interest. upon, the tableau—her, hueband. and 
her child. 

Under the paralysia upon her, the. wonder 
is that she did not die. Perhaps it wasenly 
the remembrancethet npon her the lito of her 
obild depended that kepther from it, Tarere 
was the rush of mighty waterssin her ears 
and the swirl of: cloads befers: her:eyes; bat 
ehe did not faint; Lionel Warrender bad not 
heard her enter, and there was snfficient time 
for her. to recover herself before it was necesa- 
ary for her.to speak, 

When she felt. that: she conld de £0, she 
went forward'and stood. beside bim. 

She had grown strangely calm in those few 
minutes, and when she spoke her: voice was 
till, almogs. cold, 

“You are Mr. Warrender, I presnme?”’ 
she said; “I am the nurse. whom: Doctor 
Hastings sent.” 

That was all. The voice was changed under 
the strain upon it; but still Lionel started 
when it fell upon bie ear therein the silence 
of what seemad to hirt the chamber of death, 

He aroee and looked at her curiously, Saeh 
& simple little figure it was! The lithe, beau- 
tifally rounded form was closed ina gown of 
Qaakerish cat, the greyish hair surmounted 
by & oap, the eyes covered by a pair of 
ordinary nose-glaeses. And’ how coid and 
grim she looked! Yet- he sighed before 
replying. 

‘* Yes,” be gaid, his volce husky undér his 
anxiety for the child. ‘°f am Mr. Warrender, 
and this is the child, Dootor Hastings tells 
me that you are a most superior nurse for 
cbildren, If you succeed in saving thie obild’s 
life, there is‘ nothing you can ask of me 
that I'shall'deny. I will make yon rich. His 
lifé-ia more tome than my own—ten thousand 
times more. I love bimras no man hasever 
loved hia child. I know that it all depends 
upon you. Bat save him for me, and there ie 
no a to which you may not command 
me ” 

How Brenda’a heart beat’! In that moment 
hearing him speak like that of his child- of 
her child—she felt that ehe could ferzive him 
all the past without the asking. For those 
words she felt that she could’ serve him 
blindly during ail the rest of her life; euffériog 
anything for herself. All the old resentment 
rolled away; and in ite place swept in the 
warm; yearning, girlieh love that ‘bad filled her 
heart in those old happy daye—love that had 
never died, but that bad been so. painfally 
accursed. 

She was thankfal for the sacrifices that she 
had. been able.to make for, him—gratefal that 
she had been able to svffer for him. She 
uttered a prayer in the depths of her own 
heart that‘ran something like this,— 

‘Oh, gracious Heaven, le? me save the life 
of the child for bim, and then let me die, 
that no evil may ever befall him throngh 
me!’ 

She did not reply aloud at. once, bué.when 
she conld control her. voice, she answered, 
more gently than before : 

“If hia life depends upon devoted nursing, 
you may.hbe.snre thas.it shall be saved. You 
need not fear to. trust him so, me,” 

Teara choked she utterance of the unbsppy 
father. He pnt out his hand and, clutehed 








— 


a 


minutes beside their child before he could 


8 . 

Something in the plain, Quakerish figure 
seemed to draw him.to her, and he under- 
stood, with a feeling of thanksgiving, that he 
could trust her. 

‘Thank. you,’ he said, simply. ‘ Ifeel 
that.I may, and. half my, anxiety ia gone.in 
the thought. I wish you to have ensire.charge 
here, and fo allow no.one.in the.room that you 
do not desire," 

© Bat Migs Grabam ia.my superior.” 

‘‘No; Miss Graham. was takea ill thie 
morning and,conld not remain. She.ia worn 
out. You look jaded yourself, I’m.atraid——” 

** Youneed.not.bes, Iam. not tired, Don’t 
distress yourself, You may be sure that: what 
there ia in the power of mortal woman,to do 
to save this child's life, I shall do.”’ 

She had forgotten herself, and the, earnest- 
nese.of her remark surprisedhim. He looked 
at. her curionaly for. s®. moment, then bowed 
gratefally, ' 

‘“ Are:shere any) orders. thas you. wish, given: 
now.?”’ he-asked, 

** Yes,. L- want, abaolute quiet.Zor the.obild 
—mind, I say absolute. Les no one entex.shig 
room unless I ring, except the dootor.” 

‘* Bat. you.can’t do it.all alone, You.must 
have an assistant.”’ 

“You may get that, Bat I am to. have 
entire. charge, you.caid ; comseqnuently, ake ie 
only, to be summoned when. I requive rest. I 
shall remain with him myself to-day aud to- 
night. Will you give the order that no; one is 
to enter.unless I ring?” 

‘I will; but yourdo not exclade me, I hoper. 
I promise that I shall be very obediens;. You 
mast let mecome;; for I tell you thas, I. could 
not endure:it. IJlovetheohild, I—T+~hehae. 
no.mother.. Surely you know whas thasmeans 
to.a obild.”’ 

And then the desire seized hex. to know. what: 
he, would say of himself. in connection, with 
her. baby, She turned to him switsly, unable 
to control the: question that arose. to her,lips, 

‘Bat. you?’ she. exclaimed,, her, voice 
trembling slightly. ‘‘ What are you. to him? 
Only his adopted father, as I understand it, 
and he haa.your wife fora mother. She loves 
him as much as you do, does. she. not 2,” 

He hesitated, hia face colouring, deeply ; 
then a sudden resolution oameto him, ove of 
those. impulses. that we each haye felt. and 
bave not the power to.control—an impnise to 
whieh :some of ug have yielded only, to regret: 
later, and to. which others owe all the: bapp?+ 
ness-of adife. He was yearning for comfort. 
His heart. was torn with grief over, the child, 
and. turning passionately to, she nurse, he cried 
out . 


‘*T arn, trusting-you with the secret.of my 
life, You see what this is to me in that { do 
it. If.the.child dies, nothing matters, neither 
life nor death, and if, he: lives, 1 cae endure 
anything for his. sake, He ia.mine; the.son 
of the one Jove of my whole life.. Heise all: I 
have lefé. of a; precious past that I lostvand 
destroyed because 1. wae,to0. great a coward to 
trust. the, woman who Joyed and troatedr-me. 
That boy-is. all that is. lets of my, happiness 
and I. can notlosehim—I.can nos!” — 

The great, strong man had .covered.his face 
with hig hands and was sobbing aloud. 

For & moment Brenda felt that she. must: 
throw her arme about hia neck; that she:maust- 
beg his pardon on bended knes for the. wrong 
that she had done him ; that she must comfort 
him with her tenderness and love; and ther 
memory returned, 

She remembered all that i¢ would mean to 
him, all the sorrow and abame.and. disgrace, 
and ehe knew that.she:dared not speak, 

She stood shereJistening. to. his: eobbing. in. 
heartbreaking silence, then watched him.Jeave 
the room when he could. bear it no. longer. 

When she knew that he.was goue. aud that. 
she was alone, she began her. duties to. the 
child by, falling upon her.knees: and. praying. 
to. God for them both, praying aa eke had 
never done before in all the. bitterness of her: 


that of the nurse. They stood so fori some | wretched life, 
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OHAPTER XLII. 


Bot with all Brenda’s care and attention, 
the baby seemed to grow no better. 

For several days she scareely, left. him, 
hovering abont.his bed both night and day, 
doing.all that lay in mortal. power to do, and 
taking only that rest that was necessary to 
keep her from positive collapse, 

“You have sent. me a. treasure, Doctor 
Hastings,” Lionel said to the physician. one 
day, as they stood together beside the, bed; 
If Norton dies it.will not be fromdack of nara. 
ing. I don’t know how 1am ever to repay the 
care that she has taken of him. It has gone 
beyond that of woman: She is an angel!” 

And Brenda heard with a quivering of the 
heart what would have been ecstasy but for 
the terrible fear that was constantly hovering 
over her. 

Doctor Hastings looked mora grave than 
usual. He was still more convinced that the 
secret of Brenda's life was connected with that 
household; but that Lionel knew nothing of 
it he felt alao. assured. 

‘‘ He has not penetrated the disguise,” the 
doctor told himself, ‘It ia the nurse, the 
possible saviour of his child, in whom he. ia 
interested, whom he sees, not the woman; 
and yet how any man could help. seeing her ig 
& mystery which I cannot solve. She:could 
never walk through a room, even. under. that 
disguise, without attracting my. attention,’ 

Bat.Lionel thought nothing of all thas. 

There was one thing upon which Brenda 
had not counted when she entered that house, 
and that was the number, of hours she was 
forced..to. pass alone in that. room with. her 
child. and herbusband. It was aterrible trial 
to her.at firat, but her anxiety for. the child 
was 60 great that she scarcely saw Warrender 
sometimes, and at. others he would enter the 
res ag and. leave it with searcely a word, to 

er, 

He saw a great. tear splash upon the baby’s 
face one day as he stood beside her when she 
had not heard him enter, and his heart went 
out to her, 

“ Do you think heia worse, Miss French ?" 
he asked, witha contraction of the heart that 
was intensest agony. 

She glanced up, startled to.see.him, but res 
gained ber composure almost at once, 

© Tt is,so difficult; to tell,” she: answered, 
drearily, ‘' Cortainly he is no better, and the 
faintest. change for the. worse. would. mean 
death,” 

‘“‘ You are very tired,” he:said, gently, ‘I 
don’é. believe you, have slept at all, for two 
nights. You cannot.stand that, Had you 
not. better lie down and let me call the other 
nurse?” 

She shook her head. 

“No,” she. apewered; ‘I shall stay,. If 
any change.came and I were.not here-——’’ 

She broke the sentenos. abruptly, her voine 
filling with. the. tears,.she, was too weak. to 
control. 

** You.don't know how.gratefal. te you Iam, 
dear Mias. French,’ Ward said, gently, hia 
own voice quivering with emotion. ‘‘ Is. goes 
beyond anything that I can frame-into words. 
I don’t believe,the. baby's own mother, if; ahe 
could come,down.to him from Hoaven, could 
have cared for:him.as you have done. If he 
lives or; dles, I, want, you. to believe that, you 
have an eternal {friend in, me who would.go.to 
any length to serve you. One could 
fanoy that you love the child yourselt,’’ 

‘ Love him !” 

The voice: broke, choked with anguish. He 
looked at ber.in. alarm, 

‘* There!" he exclaimed, soothingly, ‘ You 
are tired todeath. - I. wish, ifs only to.oblige 
me, that. you would lay down. for awhile, I 
promise.you. that I will sit: here. myself, and 
ifany change.comes, however, small, I will 
waken you afionce,”’ 

P ents askmel'’ sheexclaimed. ‘I conld 
not!” 

‘* Then wait alittle.” 

He went out, anda moment later she heard 





the key turn in a; door that. separated the 
child’s room frem.another.. I¢. awang open, 
and. she saw. Lionel. Warrender rolling in a 


over that, and yet, she thought him perfect 
then. . Oh, Heaven! if she.could. only go:back: 
to that. time, how different their: lives might 


great invalid’s chair from his own.apartment. | be! 


He placed it in a cozy corner opposite the bed, 
where she. conld. see every exprescion, of the 
child’s face, half filled. it. with. pillows, then, 
when he had fastened the door again, he re- 
turned to. Norton’s room, 

“There!” he exclaimed, with a smile. 
* Now I insist upon you Jying. down in that 
chair. You will.be right here then, I shall 
call no one, but. remain.in your seat, waking 
you if you are needed. Can't.you trust. me 
that far, Miss French?” 

She dared not.reply, becanse of the tears in 


‘her voice.. She could resiat. him: no. longer, 


bnt arose meekly. and climed. into,the. chair. 
He arranged it for her himeelf and threw-his 
own.embroidered cover. over her, 

* Let: me.see how. well, trained. you are by 
seeing how long. it. will take. you. to. go to 
sleep,’ he said, with.a smile, 

She smiled back. at;him, faintly, tremu- 
lously, longing with all.ber poor, sired hears to 
throw her arms about his neok, to lay her 
weary head upon his breast and: weep,ont her 
very, soul. 

She had learned so much of him. in those 


‘days—so much that she.had never guessed. in 


the sweet: time of Icng:ago, There. was a 
tenderness, a gentleness, & eel!.sacrifice in his 
nature that. she had. never kuown. Wasit 
there in. the: old. days? Had. there. been. a 
seoret)that he could not—dared not.tell her? 

She recalled a thousand times. his.words.to 
her. when. sheshad first come: ‘* I was.too great 
@.coward.to trast the woman. who. loved and 
trusted me,'’ 

Had the fanlt been hers, then? Had. it-all 
been lack of trust on her part. that had oaused 
all their bitter woe? 

She had. longed to.know: it all—to find; the 
real, answers to. her questions—as she, Jay 
there.in the great,chair that.he had placed for 
her.and. watahed him.ag he sat beside her boy. 
She remembered that she had. listened te and 


believed Agnes when she had said that.Lionel 


did not love their baby. Did! this. look like 
lack of love ? 

Clearly she had not understood him.. There 
were. the. traces in the .handsome.face of an 
awfal grief. that was.still,. alive in hia heart, 
and it.all oame.to her. more clearly: than ever 
aa she watched him. 

He arose. when he. thought. she, slept; and 
closed: the: window softly.behind her; then he 
paused. beside her and looked dowm upon her 
aa he would have passed, He,did not speak, 
a ~ rrccnne and she openedher eyes and 
smiled. 2 

He might-have known that.no woman ever 
smiled like that inte the face of a man-whom 
she. did not love; but Lionel Warrender 
thought little of that. 

‘‘ Did I disturb. you?” he.asked, remorse- 
folly, “I.am_so sorry, I, was:afraid. the 
en from that window woald, give you 
‘+ Twas not asleep.” 

‘s Then. you are nota well trained:narse.. I 
ought. to scold. you.. You will break down, 
and then Norton will die. You see Iam 
utterly selfish.’ ‘ 

‘* T shall never, break down while he needs 
me,’’ she answered, faintly. 

He deaned over.and kissed one of the: hands 
that lay upon the arm of the chair. 

‘' Forgive me !”’ hesaid, gently,. ‘ Perbaps! 
I.should.not have.done that, bat you.are more: 
the angel than the woman to me. I wonder 
if. there are many like you in the world; Miss 
French?” 

He leaned against the casing of the window, 
with hia hands in the-pockets of hia trousers, 
and looked down. upon. her, the amile. still 
upon his face. 

How-changed he:was! There was.scarcely 
&.trace of the boyish lover. who had. won her} 
heart, in. those. dear days; and: yet: how; 
infinitely. preferable. this. man.was to. that. 





There was everything. in. this; man’s favour 


And the hardest part of it all to bear wae 
that. she. knew that she way. orying ont 
against the only, thing. impossible with 
Heaven itse}f—to give back. yseterday, 

She had almoss forgotten. bis question in 
her reflections until reoalled by the expression 
of his face.: 

‘* We are none of us angels,” she.answered, 
slowly; ‘‘and all women.are.like.me,” 

‘I wonder if you believe. that? '' he asked 
incredulously. 

*' Certainly I do.”’ 

‘Then will you try to honestly, answer a 
question that.I shonid like to put to you?” 

ae will answer it honestly if I anawer.it.at 
& 

‘Thank you, Then try try to suppose, if 
you oan, that you were my wife. Soappose 
that‘in my youth I bad loved a woman, that 
I had made ber my wife, that to us was-born 
a child, and that after my fires wife’s ceath I 
had married yon, withous telling you of the 
seoret: marriage I had contracted. Suppore 
that afterward, when you and I had been 
married for some time, I should tell yon the 
truth and beg your forgiveness for the. past, 
What would you do?" 

She was trembling like an aspen. 

‘*I shonld forgive you,’’ she answered ; 
‘perhaps because there would be nothing else 
to do, and I shonl@ make thse bees of the 
pitnation by trying to.make you love me as 
you had never loved her,” 

Lionel Warrender did not reply, He looked 
at her for s moment in silence, then. noise. 
lessly walked over to the bedside of the baby 
and took his place beside him. 

“Go to sleep!’ he said; almost courtly; to 
the nurse, 

She closed her'eyos, appearing to obey him, 
but'in her own heart she was crying out,—— 

‘*He has told her the. trath, and ehe is 
making his life a perdition. Heaven help 
you, my poor Lionel; and'help me to save you 
from any fnrther-sufféring! Let come to me 
what may, I will save your obild for you, and 
then I will go—where, it matters not. This 
is the bitterness of ‘death—that I do not trust 
you when your heart way all mino! My 
punishnrent is jast— cruelly just! 





OHAPTIER XLIIL 


Bserva had slept perhsps an hour, when 
she awakened with a start to find Lionel 
smiling at her. She rose hastily, doubtfal as 
to whereshe was for the moment, then put 
her hands up quickly to adjoat her osp. 

‘“'Yorare all right,” he said, kindly, “and 
have had a capital sleep, only it waa nos long 
enough. I shall come often now, snd see 
myself that you take the-rest you needs Do 
you feel leas tired?” 

“ Wonderfolly refreshed; thank you,’ she 
stammered, ‘“ Has there been any change in 
Norton?” 

‘‘No, He-wakened once; but went to sleep 
agein shortly after; and hav been almost 
motionless ever since, He has had the most 
quiet eleep I have seen him enjoy.” 

He stood beside:her and looked down upen 
the child; then,fearfal lest: he shonid arouse 
the little one from hissleep Lionel nodded to 
her and quietly left the room. 

She still stood there, looking intent!y down 
upon the obild. i 

There. was a great change taking place, and 
she-cawit. His countenance was exactly like 
that:of Willie: Cass when the change came for 
him; but Doctor Hastings had bseem ibere: at 
the time, and she zemembered that he did not 
know whether it means Jife or: death. 

“Tf the child awakes from thie sleep to 
consciousness,” the doctor had said of Willie, 
‘+ he will live.’’ E 

How that epeech returned to ber in th 
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moment! Her heart leapt into her throat 
and threatened to choke her. She knew that 
the turning-point had come in her son's life, 
and that nothing could be done bat watch and 
weit—and pray. 

She had ee Lionel—forgotten every- 
thing under heaven except that boy—and 
dropping on her knees there beside that bed, 
held the little hand, with her fingers on the 
faint pulse, and prayed. 

How earnestly she prayed only Heaven and 
herself could have told. How terribly she 
suffered in her awfal anxiety! She longed 
with all her soul to take the little form in her 
arma, to call the life back into those almost 
stagnant veing at the cost of her own. Her 
glasses were thrown aside in that supreme 
moment, for everything was forgotten save 
her mother-love, 

Once the under-nurse came and looked in, 
but she saw her superior kneeling there with 
the tiny wriat between her fingers, and slipped 
quietly away. In the hall she met Agnes. 

‘*How is the baby?” his former nurse 
asked. 

“I Gon’s know. He seems to be sleeping,” 
the professional answered, “I did not dare 
interrupt Miss French.” 

Agnes went her way, entering the room of 
Violes Warrender with a gown she had been 
sent to fetch. 

She was paler and more bitter than ever; 
but little attention was paid to her in those 
days. Her soul was in rebellion against 
Lionel Warrender, who had refused to allow 
her in the sick-room of the child to whom she 
had been almost a mother, and there was no 
injary she would not have done him, had it 
been in her power. Bat there seemed to be 
no evil that she could work, She was helpless, 
impotent in strength. 

‘Thank you, Agnes,” Mra. Warrender had 
said, as the girl entered. ‘ Will you send an 
order to Madame Henri to come to-morrow ?” 

‘* Yes, madame,” 

‘* How ia Norton?” 

**I can not tell you, madame,” 

‘*Howiathat? Youused to seem so devoted 
to the child.” 

“And am yet. Bat Mr. Warrender has 
issued orders that no one is to enter that room 
without the permission of the head norse. 
She has only permitted me to enter once.” 

‘' And does no one go there?” 

‘*No one but Mr. Warrender, madame; and 
he stays there more than halt histime. They 
sit together there, and—. Bat I beg your 
pardon, madame. I confess to feeling rather 
gore over the fact that I am allowed to see 
Norton so rarely—I who have had charge of 
him all hie life. It is natural that I should 
not feel too pleasantly disposed toward the 
woman who has shut me ont, nor toward Mr, 
Warrender, who has allowed it. Bat that 


should not excuse me for telling tales of either 
of them,” 


“Why, Agnes,” exclaimed Violet, with a 
laugh, ‘‘you are entirely too virtuous? OF 
— it should excuse you. What do they 

o ” 

“Nothing, I dare say, madame, that one 
sught to repeat, because there can be nothing 
in it; bat Me. Warrender took the great chair 
out of hie room himself to-day, with the 
embroidered cover you gavehim. He covered 
her up in it, and she slept there while he 
watohed beside the baby. They would not 
éven call the ander-nurse. 

“ How do you know that, Agnes?” 

“I saw him do it through the window." 

A dark shadow crossed Violet’sface. It was 
not that she was jealous of the nurse. She 
did not suspect for a moment that there were 
any relations between her husband and his 
child's nurse that even she would not have 
sanctioned; but it was jeslyusy of the child 
that enraged her. Bat she did not care to 
make an exhibition of that fact to Agnes, 
Shelaughed with an affectation of carelessness. 

“It sounds eo fanny, doesn’t it?” she said, 
lightly. ‘The idea of his waiting upon that 





curious-looking creature in that way! Why, 
she is old enough to be bis—"’ 

Agnes forgot herself soffisiently far to inter- 
rapt her mistregs. 

‘Are you sare, madame?” she cried. ‘I 
have had some doubts of the woman. Might 
she not be a young woman in disguise?” 

Violet started. 

‘What impossibilities are you talking, 
Agnes?” she asked, sharply. 

**I don’t know,” oried the girl; “bat it 
seems to me sometimes that everything can't 
be right. I am sure, to do him jastics, that 
Mr. Warrender does not suspect it; bat there 
is something wrong. She hasa manner that 
is not natural. Don’t ask me what it mean 
madame, for I can't aps ver, not knowing. 
am sore Mr. Warrender does not know. Bat 
what is it, and why?” 

Agnes had not intended to ssy so much. 
She had not meant to utter any words beyond 
a simple complaint, believing that Violet 
would insist upon her entrance into the sick- 
room, and she had allowed herself to be carried 
away until she bad spoken all her suspicions, 

Violet arose slowly. 

**I¢ is curious,” she said, musingly. ‘ That 
is the woman who tried to prevent my seeing 
Mes, Case's children. I wonder if there is 
anything in it? I must discover.” 

Meanwhile, in the sick-room, Brenda had 
ceased to pray, and was watching with bated 
breath for the change that she knew was 
coming. The breathing of the child was 
becoming more regular, the brilliant flach of 
fever was slowly leaving; yet she scarcely 
dared even then to hope. Her excitement 
was 80 intense that her past life was as dead 
to her as the past itself. She bai ceased to 
remember everything except that it was her 


child—her own boy who Iay there fighting 


desperately for his little life. 
Fear lay upon her heart like a terribly heavy 


Oppression. In her anguished excitement the 


perepiration stood upon her face like drope of 
blood. More than once, to prevent the drops 
from falling upon the face of the child and 
disturbing tha’ precious sleep, she had put up 
her hand and thoughtle:s!y cleansed her brow 
of moisture. 

Her cap had fallen back and the gray wig 
had become disarranged, bat she was not 
aware of that. It was her baby’s life that was 
hanging in the balance, and she waited while 
her very hears seemed to have ceased to beat. 

Then, while her eyes were fixed _— the 
little face, his eyes opened and looked into her 
own. There was a faint, weak smile upon 
the sweet month, and, in a voice that was 
scarcely audible even to the mother-ear, the 
baby murmured,— 

** You ian’t Aggie. Where is Aggie? LIlike 
you better. Who is 'oo?” 

How wildly her heart plunged! Yet she 
knew that she dared not excite him. She 
lifted him in ber arms with a word of tender- 
ness—a tenderness that never could be 
measured—and, in a low voice, she whispered : 

“Your mother, my darling—your own 
Leart- hungry mother! Do you understand, 
my own? Oh, Norton, Norton! if Iam to have 
all my life to live in a grave, I may at least 
give myself one moment of happiness! Call 
mo ‘Mamma,’ once, my darling!" 

She did not expect him to understand; she 
did not even want him to understand. Bat 
oe must be allowed to a starving 

** Ig ’00 my mamma?" he asked, drowasily. 
“ 7 ia seepy. 'Oo won't go away, will 
'00 ' 

‘*No, my precious one, Go to sleep, my 
baby. Saved—saved!" 

The two last words were whispered with 
frantic thanksgiving as she saw the little lida 
close. She felt that she was becoming hysteri- 
cal—thatshe was langhing and crying at the 
same time—and knowing that she must not dis. 
tarb bim, she placed him back upon the bed, 
then lifted herself from her task with herhande 


clasped closely, the tears pouring over her ; 


face through her smiles. 
















“Thank Heaven!" she cried. ‘ Thank 
Heaven! He willlive! My boy—my . 

And then suddenly she became conscious 
that there was someone just inside the door of 
the room who had heard her. She knew not 
how long that silent figare had been standing 
there; but she suddenly stopped, and the 
woman came out of the shadow slowly, like 
some huge animal that waits for an oppor- 
tanity to spring upon its prey, 

They stood looking at each other in silence, 
Brenda recognizing the face of Lionel War- 
render's wife, and Violet recogniz’ng—the 
face in her husband's locket ! 


(To be continued ) 








THE HOUSE WITH THE OPEN 
DOOR. 


Our of the city! 

Evelyn Leroy flecked the dast from the 
hem of her dark dress with a big branch of 
golden-rod, and leaving the road, ascended a 
green knoll and sat down under & tree. 

She was three miles from home. It was 
the ~ —/, walk she had ever taken alone in 
her life. 

Bhe had crossed the river bridge, and now 
sat looking across the water at the city. Fair 
as it looked, she wished she had never to go 
back there. 

It was the scene of her defeat—of her 
failure. She was ge ee | 
miserable, The proud, handsome girl 
twenty sat pushing the jewelled rings about 
on her white fingers, and wishing she were 
dead—or, better, had never been born. 

Quietly as she sat, every look and motion 
told of unrest. Though absorbed in thought, 
the languid lifting of her eyelids, the os 
red of her satin cheek, and the beautifal ric 
lips curved in discontent, told of passion and 


pain. 

After all, ahe was not at the river 
banks, the rich mn fields or the distant city. 
A man’s face, fair, —— was 
before her vision—the of Vaughan 
Fenton, her music teacher, 

The girl was half mad with pain. She had 
given her heart, unasked. It was only twenty- 
four hours since she had betrayed her love 
and—ab, shame and misery |—there 
been no response, 

From childhood it had been a reproach to 
her that she had no caution. Oh, they had 
alwaye told her of her faults—her wise, 
rebaking friends! Soe had never been a 
source of pleasure to her jan or to his 
family. If her mother lived, it seemed 
to her she would never have thrown herself so 
recklesaly at the head of a man who had 
| winning eyes and gentle ways, and did not 
‘care for her, She had only a heartache for 

her folly. 

And now if she need never see him again ! 
If she need not go back! That was her one 
passionate wish. 

| She observed, at length, that the sun was 

setting, the lights growing gold and dan 
around her. Suddenly starting to her feet, 
she drew a little gold-rimmed portmonnaie 
from her pocket, There were bank-notes in it 
and some yellow coin. She put it back in her 
pocket, and walked on. 

Across the fields there was a grey farm. 
house with an open door. She went toward 
it. She observed a woodbine that climbed 
above the door. There was a laburnum tree 

|in the dooryard, lilace growing thick against 
the lower windows, but no sign of life. 

| As she advanced she saw white sheets 

‘spread on a slope to bleach, poultry and doves 
about the door, and at last a woman coming 

 Blowly between rows of currant bushes. 


Ei 





| She went to the open door and stood there, 


and the woman came op to her, 
‘‘ I would like to atay here to-night. Oould 
you receive me?” asked Evelyn. 
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The woman was tall and grave, and severe 
of attire. That she was the mistress of the 
house there seemed no doubt. 

She looked at the young lady, at her beanti- 
fal face, at her silken attire, at her white, soft 
hands. She saw more. She read desperation 
and despair in the dark eyes, ness for 
her assent in the forced, quivering “sale 
Bhe did not speak at first; then said, 


calmly,— 

“ Do you wish it very much?” 

“Very mach!” replied Evelyn, quickly. 

Easy pa one the d and 

velyn t t+) oor, 
the other followed. vg 

There the wretched girl dwelt, indulging a 
feeling of liberty, absolute freedom from every 
past annoyance. Sometimes she would bave 
an hour or two of heartache, and a wonder, 
too, if she would not be missed by Vau 
Fenton; for before her moment of folly he 
had spent many a pleasant hour with her. 

Bhe tried@*not to think of thie; it was #0 
tinged with bitterness now, and the scene was 
shifted, and relief from passionate pain was 
possible. 

Apart from the serving of comfortable food 
and the satting apart of a pleasant chamber 
for her use, Mrs. Wayne let her guest entirely 
alone, and nothing could have pleased Evelyn 
better. Her guardian would be concerned 
at her disappearance, but she thought of this 
only with apathy. She regarded her sur- 
roundings with a faint curiosity. 

Mrs. Wayne's undemonstrativeness—the 
nonentity, she called her husband—the house- 
hold simplicity, the old-fashioned garden, she 
observed as novelties. She went away into 
the wooda by herself; for the first time 
gathered and wild-flowers. She made 
the discovery that nature was genial and 


One day she hurried in out of the rain and 
the porch door ———_ she had first 
entered the house, ayne rose hurriedly 
from her knitting. 
‘'We never close this door—never, at any 
time,” she said, and opened the door wide 


‘* Not when it storms?" queried Evelyn. 
‘** Not when it storms,"’ was the reply, 
The girl gave the matter only a moment's 
. Bat the next day, gathering great 
bunches of red leaves in a lonely lane, a tow- 
headed urchin, tending his browsing cows, 


to her, 

“ You ain't a country girl, We don't oare 
for them things, we don’t. Ssy, where be 
you stayin’? ‘Tain’t true you're livin’ in 
the house with the open door, is it? Never 
knew Mis’ Wayne to take boarders. Odd! 
She never spoke to no one, Qz.eer place! Is 
there where you live?” 

Evelyn assented, indifferently, binding up 
= foding the be 7~ iA B on 
n at the bare 
feet kept pace wih her. ” 

“Got on an awfal pretty dress! You're 
rich, I know. If my sister had a silk dress 
like that she'd keep it for her best, an‘ not be 
climbin’ hills in it. Say, do you know them 
folks never shut that door day or night, sum. 
mer nor winter? Mis’ Wayne must be crazy, 
ITeay. Like medder oat tails? I'll get you 
some for a penny.” 

“T'll give you a penny to run away,” eaid 
Evelyn, a coin out of her purse. 

‘* Well, you ba @ cool un, you be!” 

But the boy dropped behind and she wan. 
dered on by herself gathering cones and acorns, 
and examining them minutely. 

She was jealous of the solitude which had 
grown aweet to her. Bat she was not un- 
mindfal of the lad's words, and she observed, 
afterward, that she did, indeed, dwell in a 
house with an open door. What this fact 
betokened, she could not guess, but she felt 
no Saaieation Co-Seanel the subject to her 


Mra. Wayne had respected her reserve. 
Why should she not respect hers? 


weeks had passed, and the boar frost touched 
the grass, and the red leaves flattered down, 
and the chill autumn weather brought a wide 
hearth fire and the onlccking of a piano in a 
niche of the great sitting-room. 

‘- There are books, too, stored in the attic. 
Go there and get what you like,” said Mrs. 
Wayne, — tall and thin, before the 
girl, who observed narrowly now the colourless 
face. ‘* You must have something to do, now 
that the bad weather has come, or you will 
not be content here much longer.” 

Evelyn responded brightly to the faint, 
wintry smile. 

‘Tam not wishing to go away, Mra. Wayne," 
she replied, ‘‘Do I- make you very much 
trouble?" 

“No, dear.” 

The fond word seemed to surprise the 


ghan | woman herself. She started, and turned 


away. 
“I will get something to read,” said 
Evelyn, 

She went into the entry, on her way to the 
attic. The gusty air strack her with a chill; 
the rain had wet the floor. The door was 
fastened back by an iron hook ; it trembled in 
the wind, bat was held resolutely in its 
place. 

Evelyn stood on the threshold and looked 
abroad over the wild, wet landscape, with a 
sense of cadness and mystery, and ag she did 
go it came to her, with a sudden warmth, 
that she was not unloved by her lonely 
hostess. 

‘Tam sure she has had an unhappy life, 
I am glad I came here,” she said to herself. 

She wondered at the sua character 
the books, and at the great boxes of sheet 


no questions. 

It was ge mabye ¢ oy mane 
keys of ran ogers 

a the bars of an old melody. Bhe tried 
to avoid a discord ; the piano was out of tune 
from disuse. 

Suddenly she heard hard breathing, and 
turning her head, encountered the somewhat 
vacant countenance of diminutive Mr. Wayne. 
His eyes were distended. 

* Did she tell you to do that ?"’ he asked, 

Evelyn bowed. 

‘* Well, I never! She's gone out in the 
o> get away from the sound. Look 

re!” 

Evelyn looked from the window. There 
among the blackened currant bushes stood 
the tall form of Mrs. Wayne, She had her 
apron over her head and was trembling. 

The girl started up. 

“ No, no—let her be |" interposed the man. 
“Nobody can’t do nothin' with her. She 
means to break herself probably, or she 
‘wouldn't have unlocked that piano. True as 
I live, i¢ hagn’s been teched afore for five 
years!” 

Evelyn was much disturbed, She continued 
to play, however, as Mr. Wayne had hinted, 
and soon her hostess passed into the kitchen 
and continued preparations for supper. 

Late at evening, Evelyn again left the 
piano, and approached Mrs. Wayne who sat 
with averted face before the open fire. 

‘Are you quite sure you like to hear me 
play?’ she asked, gently, ‘'Ob, I am sure 
it gives you pain!" she exclaimed, catching 
sight of the tear. atained countenance the other 
had been hiding. 

“I¢ is only deserved,’ answered Mrs, 
Wayne, after a moment, in a low, trembling 
voice, very unlike her usual one, “‘ My punish- 
ment is jast.” 

Drawn by the wet, sad face, Evelyn knelt 
down and took the strong, brown hand 
between her delicate ones. Tae other's 
features grew convalsed at this act of sym- 


thy. 
Pe I have pitied you,” she said. ‘ Pity me. 
I have driven my child away from me—my 





And day after day dropped behind, until 


gon, my only one |" 
And she sobbed uncontrollably. 


music, she found in the attic. Still, she asked ho: 


There was nothing Evelyn could do but 
stroke the trembling hand she held. 

Calmer, at last, Mes. Wayne aaid : 

“T have been a hard, harsh woman. When 
E was young I was not s0, but my young hus- 
band died and left me with a three weeks 
infant. I was not fit to take care of the farm, 
and I was perguaded, in a year or two, 0 
marry again. My second marriages proved 
uncongenial. I wanted to be understood, 
loved, counselled, and I would have been yield- 
ing and gentle enough with a man wiser and 
better than I was, but the one I had wedded 
= dall, irrational and unsympathising. 

e had little or nothing in common but 
pecuniary interests, 

“While I was learning thia hard lesson, 
that marriage was henceforth to be nothin 
to me, my child was growing bright an 
beantifal. I turned to him for comfort. From 
a little fellow he was so intelligent, com- 
panionable, winning! As he grew older, hand- 
some and manly, I worshipped him. Bat I 
had bitter, restless spella when I was diasatis- 
fied even with him, and I grew exacting and 
arbitrary, and when he was twenty demanded 
that he should marry a neighbour's daughter, 
fearing that some remote connection might 
sever him from me for ever, 

“The girl was a docile little thing—I knew 
I could have my way with her—bat he had no 
fancy for her. I tried to over-rule him, but 
found that I had no longer a child to deal 
with. Toen I grew hard against him, made 
him unhappy with needless reproaches, found 
that my power over him was weakening, and 
it made me wild. He was all I had, and 


of | I loved him so! Yet I made him miserable 


until I found that he wanted to go away from 


me. 
** That quite crazed me, I think, and one 
day I held the door open for him to go out. 
* Don't shut the door on me, mother,’ he said, 
—— pL al I Beant . Ss will 

& long open it in, You are 
a self. willed, ungratefal son!’ I did not 
know he would take me at my word. I 
thought he was only spending the night with 
a school friend. I rose early and set the door 
wide and fastened it back, but my boy has 
never passed over that threshold since |” 

White and wild, the miserable woman 
"es The girl sought to soothe 

r. 

*' Bat nothing has happened to him—he haa 
not died?” Evelyn returned. 

“No, I think not. Bat long ago he joined 
& party who went abroad, and I have not 
heard of him since. He has not forgiven me. 
He has grown cold to hia mother, and though 
I have repented in dust and ashes, and grown 
old and sad and patient, I shall die alone! 
And I deserve it—deserve it!" 

Ppt her ———— felt = strength of 
‘a younger more hopefal spirit, 
and it had a quieting effect. 

*‘ Child, how beautifal and loving you are!" 
she said. ‘I wish you need never leave me. 
Bat your young heart knowa its griefs, too. 
Sorrow makes our eyes keen. In spite of 
your air of prosperity, I knew you were in 
need when you came here, and my heart, 
grown mercifal, took you in from that firat 
hour. You have been a blessing here, so quiet, 
sweet and beautiful!” 

“Thanks! I need your kindness. Do you 
think that strange? Never mind; go and rest 
now. You are quite worn out with weeping, 
I will read a little while by the fire.”’ 

When Evelyn was alone, her hand strayed 
mechanioally to a newspaper a few days old, 
which had inclosed a package. Newepapers 
were not common in the house. 

Her firat glance fell upon the words : 


‘'Evetyx, if you will not communicate 
with the others, write to one who -— ox 
” 


Her heart bounded. After all—after his 
fancied coldness, her agony, her shame, after 
her flight and long diecipline—the truth was 





this: he loved her ! 
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Ah, it was a night of strange: revelations, 
for next her eyes fell upon & name written on 
the fiy-leat of a book, and it-wae* Vaughan 
Fenton." 

And when she had examined’ other booker 
she found it again, and knew that the man 
she had fied from in her pain was the one 
longed for in that obscure home. 

She could not for the long nigat close her 
happy eyes: 

: In the next evening's paper appeared the 
ne: 
“Phe door ig open, Morner” 


It was Evelyn’s work. 
© She could not have borne the marke: of 
suffering in her friend's countenance the next 
day but for her bounding hope that her ven: 
ture would not miscarry. 

Bat when the next morning she heard the 
fall cf a booted foot at the open door, she 
feared for the chastened woman. 

‘‘ You know I encouraged you to hope that 
Vaughan would come,” she said, hurriedly; 
‘and you must not be surprised.” 

Then she fled. 

She saw him come in—tall, strong, fair— 
and take hie mother in his arms. 

‘*T have come back to you, mother—to you, 
and not to that doli-faced girl.” 

“Oh, Vaughan; forgive me! Leily was 
married long ago!" 

“The girl I love I baye lost. Comfort me 
if you can, mother.” 

Grief swept across his face, them he stood 
transformed with delight. The girt he loved 
appeared before him, 

** Evelyn !"" he oried, and oaught the 
jewellea-‘hande. “ Darling, I dared not yield 
to such happiness. Did you think me cold? 
It was all w mistake of yours,” he said, 

And the two women who loved this man 
most believe that only those who have suffered 
oan enjoy. 








FAOETIA. 


ee 


WHEN 8 seng is sung so much that everyone 
dislikes it, it is called popular. 

Tur farther away a man gets from his baby 
the more he praises its good behaviour. 

“Trean that your picnic was a very swell 
affair.” “It was. We alf got stung by 
waeps.” 

ArTER & Woman passes a certain age she 
would just as noon get married on Friday as 
on any other day. 

Tuerr ig, luck in odd numbers, There is 
more peace in the honse if there is but one 
baby inatead of twins. 

‘* How cool poor Smithereens was before the 
dynamite exploded.” ‘‘ And he was collected 
afterwards,” 

Sur: Ob, George, what shall we do if the 
boat sinks?" He (very pale): ‘‘ Never mind 
about that, Sarah; it’s not our boat.” 

Miss Canpour (aged seven, to Iady who has 
been singing with a good deal cf tremolo 
to her mother’s guests): “I gargle in the 
nursery.” 

Mr. Bats: “ Look here; if Jones undertakes 


Gronce: ‘Did you sell your horse for as 
much as you paid when you bought him?” 
John: “ Well—er—I sold him for as much as 
he was worth when I bought him.” 


Corpucror: ‘*Madam, I am obliged to ask 
fare for that boy; he looks older than four 
years.” Mother; ‘He isn't, at all; he bas 
his father’s head but his mother's ways,” 

HE tried.to swim out farther than, the rest 

To show his skill. 
And he was quite successful in the test— 
He's ont there still. 

Lena Lotus: ‘Why don’t you marry? Are 
you not old. enough?” Rivers Ide: ‘Oh, 
yes.” “Or rich enongh?” “TIT think a0,” 
‘* Well, then?" “I am not foolish enough.” 
“Oh, my! How foolish do you want to bs?” 

Faunp: “ Were there any accidents daring 
the football. match to-day?” Player: ‘ Only 
one. A mule in the adjoining field broke loose, 
got mixed up with the game, and was. pretty 
badly hurt.” 

Benevotent Gent: “ You look as if you bad 
been a gentieman.’’ Tramp: “Ah, sir, I was 
worth thousands and: los it all.” B. Gent: 
‘To what vice were you addicted, then?” 
Teamp: ‘To friendship, air.” 

Facetious Davcntren: ‘*Ma, I've had an 
offer of marriage.” Mother: ‘I’m delighted 
to hear it, my dear. From whom?” fF. D.: 
‘Oar clergyman. He saya ‘he will marry me 
when:I can find a husband.” 

Exanrner: * What do-you think would pro- 
bably have happened if Charles I. bad not 
been executed?” Candidate (after mature 
consideration): ‘*He would probably have 
died s natural death.” 

Tre Sxrrrrr: “I say, Guav'nor, you'd bs 
more comfortable if' you didn’t lie on your 
stomach.” Feebly from the bottom of’ the 
boat: ‘‘ Stomach—yes—fold it up, please, 
and—put it in the lining of my hat. 

Janvey to Cookney, Tonriet: “ This is the 
Devil’s Glen, sorr.” Tonrist: ‘Indeed, It 
strikes me the devil owns a lot of property. in 
Ireland.” Jarvey: “ Yis, sit; bathe ig an 
absentee ; he lives in London,” 

Pa (introducing his latest matrimonial ac- 
quisition to the family): ‘‘Now here, my 
dears, is your new mother, and I’ hops you 
will all.be great friends,” Little Ethel (of 
the prosaic eye): “Bot, Pa, she isn’t new 
at all,"’ 

Lutrz Grat: “I gee.another white hairs in 
your head, mamma! What makes them 
come?’ Mother: ‘They come when you 
are naughty and vex me, Ethel.’’ Little 
Girl: ‘Dear! dear! How you muat have 
vexed poor grandmamma when you were a 
little girl?” 

Mencrant: “ Your credentials ara. satisfac- 
tory, Have you s grandmother?" Yonth: 
‘*No, sir.” ‘ Any. dear.old aunts?" ‘' No, 
sir,” “Or greataunts?" ‘No, sir." “Or 
any other relatives who will bs likely to.die 
during the. baseball season?” ‘‘N—o, sir.” 
** You'll do,” 

Suz: ‘Darling, please. tell the grocer to 
send me up two quarts of nice, fresh sponges.” 
He: “ You oan’t get sponges at the grocer’s, 
dnoky, but I'll stop. atthe druggist’s for them. 
What kind do yon want?” ‘I want the kind 
ae for sponge cake, and tell him they must 


#0 pull my ears, he'll find he's got his bands | be fresh. 


fall.”" Jones (sarcastically): ‘* Rightyou are, 
old chappie.”’ 

Sweet Srxtzen: ‘'Do you traly think that 
May is an unlucky month to get marriedin?" 
Bixty-five;: ‘‘ I have tried six different montks, 
and May waa no worse than the others,” 

At Howe: Young Lady (confidentially to 
her beau, who is annoyed at her flirtations) : 
“IT shall be at home next Sanday evening.” 
Beau (aimply): ‘So shall I, my dear.” 

Doctor: " You will have to take two table- 
Bpoonfuls of medicine three times a day.’ 
Mrs, O'Flynn: ‘Then, gor, Oi’ll have to get 
the loan of a tablespoon, bekase I only hev 
one, sor," 





Tue minister's wife (to industrial scholar): 
‘Eliza Jane, I am sorry to hear from your 
schoolmistress that you are not diligent at 
your needlework. You know who it is finds 
work for idle hands to do?" Etizs Jane 
(intensely anxious to propitiate): ‘*Yes'm; 
please’m, you do!” 

* Brenor,”’ said & young Methodist preacher 
to his spiritual! superior, ‘‘ won't you give me 
some advice how to gain and keep the love of 
my congregation?" ‘Yes, brother,” replied 
the divine: ‘““When you marry; select a 
woman from some other congregation than 
your own, and be sure that she:is not band- 
some or stylish in her dress,” 








He: “Ia your father wealthy?” She: 
“ Yes." He: “Ia he old?” She: “ Very.” 
He: ‘Mother dead?” She: “Yes.” Hes 
‘Ia your temper: good?” She: “They say 
so.” He: ' Wél, I'll’ make a memorandum, 
and perhaps I' may-see you again before the 
close of the season;’’ 

Axriocm Youne Liapr: "You see, my dear 
count, I often sit under this spreading oak on 
warm weather cvenings and compose. my 
brightest songs to. the rustling of the leaves. 
It is. my favourite spot in the whole park.” 
Count: ‘Ah! I understand; probably made- 
moiselle ‘planted the oak herself! ’’ 

Owes ror tug Suit —Cobble: ‘“ Widner is 
the strangest fellow about. some things. He 
wears a sixpsnny necktie with a six-gninea 
suit, and thinks he is.saying money,” Stone: 
“ Well, he does, doesn't. he?” Cobble; “I 
don't see how.” Stone: “He has to pay for 
the necktie.” . 

AittTi2 fellow, in turnieg. oveg the leaves 
of a. scrap;book,, came upon the well-known 
tare of some chickens jast.ous of their shell. 

e examined the picture carefally, and:then, 
with a grave, sagacious. look at the lady, who 
sat beside him, slowly remarked, ‘‘ They came 
out.’coa they way afraid of \being-boiled.'’ 

A atnTieMan lately dismiasad a clever bat 
dishonest gardener, For the sake of his wife 
and family, however, he gave: the man soba. 
racter, and this is how he: worded i¢: “£E 
hereby certify that A.B, has been my gardener 
for over two years, and during that tima: he 
has got more out of my garden than any man 
I everemployed.”' 

Lapy (whoge young nieee ia about to go for 
@-seil with geome members: of a rowing clabt 
“T should like to go with you, only 1am so 
afraid of drowning: Ave the gentlemen good 
swimmers?'’ Gsntlemen (in chorus): '"Ob, 
no; we can’t'‘swim atall,””’ Lady: ‘Then I 
think I'll go with you, for in that case yeu are 
sure to be carefal.”’ 

Tae honeymoon was not many months old. 
‘Well, darling,” he asked, aa he tookher in 
his arms on his return ffom the office, ‘shall 
we go out on our bicyles, or would you prefer 
that I should order the carriage?’ ‘‘ Dear- 
ent,’ she softly responded, geziug Invingly up 
into hia eyes, ‘you know Iam yoursfor whee! 
or for whoa.” 

Tress is no place like the House of Com- 
mons for a ‘ nice derangement of metaphar.” 
Ié will be a long time before we shall have a 
“'mixtore” equal to the outburst of an effa- 
sive orator, who said: ‘‘The British lion, 
whather it is roaming the aeserts of India or 
climbing the forests of Canada, will not draw 
in ita horns nor.retire into its shell.” 

Nor ms His Paescrtprion,—''Ah, good- 
morning, Pat! How has; your father been 
since I saw you: last?” asked a passer-by. 
‘‘Niver a change, sor! He's laomberin' 
around wid the same owld complaint he’s had 
these foive years,” answered Pat. ‘ Does the 
doctor give him any hopes?" ‘'No, sort 
An’ be jabers Oi belave that’s about the only 
thing he hasn't given.’im!" 

“* Wao is that long haired young fellow who 
seems to have nothing to do?” inquired the 
casual observer, ‘ That's our poet,” said the 
village clerk. ‘The village clubs together 
and pays hie board and clothes,” ‘' Where 
are his works: pnblished?”' ‘ Ain’t never 
published: He's arranged to have ’em printed 
after he’s dead. That's why we are trying to 
keep him alive as long as we can.” 

Tarr had jast been introduced. She wate 
pretty country girl, and he a wheelman, vain 
of his personal appearance when clad in 
cycling costumes ‘I assure you there ia 
scarcely » man who does not find the whee! 
suit most becoming,’ he observed. ‘‘ Indeed t’” 
said she, doubtingly. ‘As for myself, every- 
body ineiats that I look one hundred per cent. 
better in bicycle costume than in an ordinary 
business suit.’ “Dear me!” innocently. 
‘‘ How awfdly-you must look in an ordinary 
business suit,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Quaxers are: said: to be unusually long: 
lived, 

Eprson states. that few, people. know the, 
sound of their own voices, 

Men with gray or blac’ eyes: are usually 
better marksmen than those with dark eyes. 

Quen Isabellaof Spain has a. moustache 
which a dragoon would not despise, 

Tae young. Dake.of Albany shows, it is #aid,. 
a decided inclination for soldiering, ‘ 

ssien gagnee te Racal oak Ge Unie 
popular games in Eos an e 
States are identical, 

Tur Oonrt' will remain in Scotland until: 
the. middle of November, and is then fo return: 
to Windsor for a month. 

Tue ex-Emprees’ Engénie’s: hair has now 
become as white as snow, and she is only able. 
to walk with the aid of a stick, 

Tie Rajah of Indore, who likes showy 
mad ek a BB pe yell hy 

sa— at d chairs, C) 8 
Seehouean and. other articles of caeilen. 

Turre are actually people in England; 
belonging to.cultnred and well:to:do~ classes; 
who. bave; taken to let their children run 
about.in avbarefooted condition, by way. of 
hardening them, 

Tre. yonng China Emperor ia stated to be 
very fond:of the Society women of his country, 
very few*of whom oan read or write; he is 
aldo fond of opium, which inspissated gummy 
juice: is, obtained. from the. heads of poppies 
specially grown for His young: Celestial 

josty's.use. 

Txe:return of ' Princess: Federica: of: Hans 
aver to-Hampton Court after'an absence of a 
year will be warmly welcomed by the. residents 
in the:palace.and Bushey Park, among whom 
she has wor great popularity’ by her kindness 
of heart and gracionsnese of demeanour. She 
oceupies the,sonth- west wing of the palace on 
the right of the entrance. 
tagaah Gowlin ike, Sictaaconh, tome 

&. geran rose 
geranium beloved by our grandmothers-—keeps 
flieaaway. A.moderate-sized geranium plant 
ie said to be-so dissgreeable to: flies that they 
avoid its neighbourhood; and two of’ these 
planta in a. room. will drive them out 


al Be 
Onuy those who are. immediately surround. 


y 
Clarence's death, Prince George has given 
every: spare. moment of his time to his father 
and mother,. who seem: loth to: lose.sight.of 
himreither for duty or pleasure, 

Nearty five hundred women are employed 
in the administration of‘raifroadé in France. 
The women are paid just half. as much as! 
‘the men, while working jast:aa much. It. is 


that the applicant: for such a Pint 


necessary 
position shonld be either the daughter or wife 
an ~ yee, or the widow of one formerly 
e 3 

Tax Princess of Wales and her daughters 
have 40,sqme extent disoarded the deep mourn- 
ing whioh they have so long worn for the Dake: 
S Clarence. a Prinoess er Be a 

lor-made gown of black serge, & grey. 
silk blouse. Her had is sailorshape, of black- 
straw, with a dark-grey ribbon round the 
crown, 

Tr looks as if the wedding of the Princess 
Margaret of Prussia, which was fixed for 
November, has now been postponed till the 
beginning of the next year, when the Court of 
Berlin will be holding high carnival. The 
Emperor wishes to invest the nuptials of his 
youngest and only unmarried sister with as 





much brilliancy as possible; and the. best 
time, certainly, for doing this is January, when! 


STATISTICS... 


Seven ErcutHs of the bread used in London 
is made, of American wheat. 


Firty rient thousand: women belong to: 


trade-nnions in England. 

At the age of forty a man usually.attains 
his highest weight; a woman.at fifty, 

A Few: years back over’ 15 000 000 leeches 
were used medicinally in England every \year. 


A BRAIN specialist caye that nearly a quarter: 


of all the cases of insanity are ‘hereditary, 
Tre Salvation Arnry publishes thirty-one 

weekly. newspapers.and. five monthly maga- 

zines in. pn emo different. colonies ~~ 


countries, with a total annual cireulation of 


forty-five million copies, 





GEMS. 


A prupexr head ie watehfal of the.tongus 
that vibrates in the mouth of it. 

Worry isa fruitfal source of misery and the 
prime cause of premature breakdowns. 

Lire is a journey, and he who has least of a 
burden to carry travels the fastest and most 
happily. 

Tue world will be nearer right when a man 
has learned to. laugh a little leas. at bis 
neighbour's troubles, and alittle more at his 
own. 

Wirty sayings. are as. easily lost as the 
pearls slipping off a broken string; but a 
word of kindness is seldom spoken in. vain. 
It is a seed. whioh, even when dropped by 
chance, springs up into a flower. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Deuicious Stzamep Puppinc. —Half a cup of 
sugar, half a cup of butter, one egg, one-cup 
of buttermilk, one teaspoonful of soda, add 
flour until stiff as. cake, then a,cup of stoned 
and chopped raising, or any fruit you. have. 
Pour it into a two-quartbasin; and steam an 
hour and a half,. Serve with boiled sauce. 

Ham Farrrers;—Mince-any left boiled ham, 
fat and lean equal quantities. With each 
pound of mince;pus. two eggs, a cupfal of fine 
breadcrumbs, and:half a teaspoonful of white 
pepper. Make a custard with custard powder, 
cnt some neat, amall slices of bread, soak in 
the cnstard, and fry with some hot butter, 
When: lightly’ browned take them out; and 
ppread the mixture thickly over them, placing 
& layer. of breadorumbs.on the top, and fry 
them: three or four minutes. 

Crautnry —Two pounds apples, one and a 
half pounds sugar, three-quarters of a pound 
sultanag, One ounce ginger, one and a half 

ints) 4 two ounces salt, one onnce 
chilis, one ounce garlic, two ounces mustard 
seed, quarter ofa pound tamarinds, Ont the 
apples. up.in very small piecer, of course, pare 
them first; and stew them in the vinegar; 
cut the chilis up very finely, also the garlio; 
when the apples are‘cold, stir in all the other 
ingredients; put into. bottles; and put before 
a fire for several days. 

Brack Cournant Jetny.—Four pounds cur- 
rants, one. pound raspberries, sugar, pick the 
larger stalke and leaves from the currants and 
raspberries, and wash the currants in cold 
water. Pot all on in a jelly-pan with four 
breakfast-cupfals of water, and allow them to 
heat. gradually to boiling point, stirring 
frequently, then let them boil gently for about 
ten minutes: Pour the whole ‘into a pointed 
flannel jelly-bag to drain till all the juice has 
run out without pressure, Measure the juice, 
and to each pint allow one pound of: sugar, 


his Majesty, following the, practice of all his,/and.add half.a-pound more. Pat this on the 
fire and atir frequently till it boils, Allow it 
to boil for five minutes, then. ekim-and pot. 


) gives: a. rapid. succersion of 
gorgeous entertainments, ! 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Cork and bamboo penholders will be found 
a.relicf to persistent writers, 


Tr is well to keep large pieces of charcoat in: 
damp corners and in dark places. 


WHen & person in Sweden buys any intoxi- 
cating beverage, he must also buy something 
to eat at the same time, 


Tae most important: Japanese holiday is the 
Feast of the.Lanterns, from Jaly 13th to 16:b. 
It is the Japanese Memorial day. 

Taz Japanese language hasno swear words, 
The worst thing you can say to or of a man 
is to call him a fellow. 

Tse most extraordinary instances of Ion. 
gevity on record are to be found amongat those 
who have lived chiefly in the open air, 

AxsotoTe oleanliness—sweet, wholesome, 
dainty cleanliness—is the best and only safe 
cosmetic inthe world, 

Tue region about the Dead Sea is one of 
the hottest places on the globes, and the sea is 
said to lose a million tons of water a day by 
evaporation. 

A cuemist advises that canned fruit b> 
opened an hour or two before it ieused. It is 
far richer after the oxygen of the air has been 
restored to it. 

Tur soil of Hayti is so fertile. thai three 
crops of corn are often raised in a. year. The 
natives, however, are too indolent to avail 
themselves of these advantages, and they only 
work for enough to enable them fo live. 

Tue French flag was adopted during the 
revolution. The republic first took green, bat 
gave it up, and blended the Bourbon white 
with the red and blue, the: colours of the city 
of Paris. 

Srars, when basking, place one of their 
number‘on guard to give the alarm in case of 
danger. The signal ia a quick clap of the 
flippers on a rock. Rabbita signal with their 
forepaws, and bave regular signals and calla, 

Hene is an idea of what a little spot of land 
may do in the way of production: The 
Island. of Jamaioa sella annually to the U nited 
States bananas exceeding in value the entire 
apple, peach and cherry crops of this country. 

Ix China the cobbler reams from house to 
house, announcing his appreach with a rattle, 
When called by those who need his ‘services, 
he.does his work at the homes of his pasrons; 
and, if the job is a long one, boards with them 
until it-is done, 

Tue Chinese superstition about lucky and 
nnolocky colours.is one that foreign merohsnte 
must emvowhes they attemp’ to sell their 
wares in China. The use of black’paper as a 
wrapping for needles hae militated against 
their sale in China. Biue must be especially 
avoided on wrappers of goods.intended for the 
Chinese market, while red is auspicious. 

EnaIneenrs judge of the condition of their 
machinery by the tone it gives ont while ran- 
ning. Every engine, whether stationary or 
locomotive, has a particular tone of its own ; 
the engineer becomes accustomed to that, and 
any departure from it at once excites a sns- 
picion that all is not right. Toe engineer may 
not know. what is the matter, he may have no 
ear for music, but the change in tone of bis 
machine will be inetantly perceptible, will be 
instantly recognised, and will start him on 
an immediate investigation. 

A yew addition has been made to the 
French cuisine—rattlesnakes. One of these 
charming reptiles, it appears, belonging to & 
travelling showman, died in Paris a short 
time ago from indigestion caused by » tortoise 
which it had swallowed whole, An enterpris- 
ing medical gentleman hed a portion of it 
cooked, and he gave it to hia doge and oats. 
Finding that they sustained no ill ¢ffeots, he 
tried it himself; and he declares that, with 
caper-sance, it as good as salmon, eel, or 


carp. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Taro.—Such queries are not answered in these 
columns, 


Cassanpra —The spot will fade in time, but no appli- 
cation will remove it. 


Fortorn Maset.—Only a surgeon who can see it will 
be able to tell you. 


Winr-awaxkt.—Po wdered glass is used In manufactur- 
ng cements for frosting cards, &o. 


A Sotprer's Daniina.—The dlet Welsh R-giment is 
at prosent at Malta; dey 6; at Oerdiff. 


R. P. 8.—You would see advertisements for agents In 
the papers if you consulted them. 

Heap or tae Famity.—If the house is taken at so 
much per week, a week's notice would be sufficient. 


Atarm.—The best you can do isto have your 
lungs properly examined by a physician. 


Constant Reaper.—We have never heard of the 
article, and have no Idea where It can be obtained. 


Satty.—September 80, 1864, was a Friday; October 
24, 1865, was a Taesday. 


Tavaso.—Your landlord fs not bound to accept less 
than stx months’ notice, to expira on March quarter 
day. You area yearly tenant, although you pay your 
rent every two mon 


A Miserasce Womay.—You are not bound ont of your 
own esrnings to pay drink bills contracted by your 
husband, nor has he any power whatever over money 
you may earn by your own work. 


Tom —For the City of London Police, candidates must 
not be under 21 nor over 82 years ol age; they must not 
be less than five fest nine foches in height, nor have 
more than two children. 


Huster.—The widow must make a will, stating clearly 
what she desires to be done with her property, and she 
must sign this will in the presence of two witnesses, 
who must have no interest {n the will. 


Hast1x@3 —The accident occurred on the London and 
North Western Raflway near Abergale, North Wales, on 
August 20, 1868. There was a collision between the 
Irish mali train and a luggage train. Barrels of 
leum ignited, and 33 persons were burned to di 


0. B= ws “Village Smithy” stood fn 
Brattle-street, bridge, U.8.; as for the smith, 
history knows of him, bat the chestnut tree 


was cat down, anda was maie out of it and pre- 
sented to the poet by the children of the village. 

T. H. W.—The premium on gold is caused by its 
scarcity : gold has a standard value; the sovereign, for 
instance, Is never worth less than 204, bot in many 
countries the shilling is often worth much less than 
twelve pence. 


Cowstart Reaper.—Oandidates for the Metropolitan 


Police must be under 27 years of five feet nine 
inches in helght, and able to read write. The pay 
~~ “'rteaicr tenes and rises to thirty shillings 
a wee 


this 
ormine fur fs generally imported fram Norway, Lapland, 
and North am:rioa. 

J. 8.—You cannot into the Oivil Service, that is 
sertatn, because in all cases is obtained only 
by successful competition at the examinations, and tha, 
you know, yon are not fit for, you would have 
to compete with those who have been specially educated 
for the pass. 


Ay Inveteeate Suoxer.—Smokers of tobacco can get 
rid of its odour by usiog the following mouth-wash : 
Qhloride of ime, six drams; water, four ounces ; = 
together and let stand for an hour, filter, and add of pure 
8 four ounces; tincture of orris root and orange 
flower water, of each one ounce. Before using, dilate it 
with a little water, 


A Surrerer —Bilsters—one of those trifle which can 
cause hours of discomfort—may usually be avoided. 
Turn the stock!ngs Inside out, and thoroughly coat the 
heel with soap (.aving left the cake a few minntss in 


Inxnz.—To wash ribbon ruches, just dip them in 
ammonia and water. They must not be squeezsd or 
wrung out, but Soget ons smoothed until clean, then 

recur! the ravelled ruches with 


an 
a dry towel. 


those who could not write. The ancient use of the cross 
was, therefore, universal. 


Wa.tsr. —The native country of the sweet to is 
not certainly known. There is evidence In favour of 
both ite American and Bast Indian origip, but it has 
not been found in the wild state in either country. 
Colambus presented sweet —— to Qieen Isabella 


centary. Its cultivation in Ohina and other parts of the 
E sat has been traced to very early times, 


ENDURANCE, 


How much the heart may bear, and yet not break ! 
How much the fiesh may suffer, and yet not dfe! 
I question much if any pafn or ache 
Of soul or body brings our end more 


All evils may be borne. 


We shrink and shudder at the surgeon's 
Each nerve recoiling from the cruel steel, 

Whose edge seems searching for the quivering life ; 
Yet to our sense hes pings 


of meat, os 
meat is frequently put into a clean linen cloth which ts 
thoroughly soaked with vinegar, some salt slro being 





the water to soften), and then soap the heel itself 
thoroughly before putting the stocking on. This will 
provent blisters, or heal them if they are already there. 


Oxverk —You have desoribed writer's cramp; the cure 
is diffivalt of application; {ft Is to get rid of the cause 
and the effect cease —iIn Tr words, cease from 
writing ; or, failing ability to do that, write os little as 
possible; find the angle of the deek at which you can 
‘write with greatest facility, and get a cork penholder, 
shaped like a cigar : all Littles help 

Emurorant.—From Eogland to Melbourne the fares are 
Mable to change. The third-class fare is from twelve to 
fourteen guineas. The latter is by steamer. A sailing 


kled on the cloth. ae ee Be 2 Se See S 


Pepigres.—A generation is the interval of time that 
elapres between the birth of a father and the birth of 
his sop, and was generality used in computing consider- 
able periods of time, both fn sacred and profane history. 
The interval of a generation is consequently of uncertain 
length, and depends on the standard of human life, and 
whether the generations are by eldest, middie, 
or youngest sous. Thirty-three years have usually been 
allowed as the mean length of a generation, or three 

for In com; rq 











the yo mi , and are in consequence quite 

ignorant of his capabilities; ishe a blackemteh, 2 
tatlor, or his “salary” 

be by of service he gtves in retura for 


In Pexpcexity.—Phe head engineer usually oints 
bordinates, and a be 


KX personally chie’; but it 
on i you 
prefer you can write to the manager of the “ z 
stating that you have been for such a length of time 
such a place, and previously experience extending 
over so long a psried in other places (aaming 
are now obtalaing afloat, and 
respectfully request that you may be permitted to a 
for any vacancy there may be in any ‘s 


veasels } you are to 
character and ability which he may desire, and to ship 
without delay. 


Bewepict.— A common ecolesias 
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EBamancel, surnamed Turneoat, of dis 
pp eye fy af By) 4 
of house of Savoy. 
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tpEr, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.0, 








